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these trying questions. ~ ‘eo 

| have already introdaced to you Bruno, the 
trustworthy and affectionate playmate and 
guardian of my pet. He had a look that was 
almost human in his intelligent eye; and if all 


wearing humanity were faithiol and kind as 
he, tho world would have little te wish for! 


Eulalie loved him, next to myself and the 
momory of Mary Hyde. x 

I had boee trying hunter’s luck in the woods, 
through a es day, with poor sue- 
cess, aud was Sauntering homeward at even- 
full, when | was warned, by the rustling of 
bushes, that some animal was near. Waiting 
only long enough tocatch a faint glimpse of 
ils outline, which strengthened my supposition 
that it was a prairie wolf, I levelled my gun at 
the clump of bushes, and fired! 

A scream of intense distress rung out on the 
wir, at the same instant with a sharp, wailing 
howl! | burst through the thicket like a mad- 
man! ve 

“Thank God, it is only the dog!” I rasped, 
catching my sister from the mound where sho 
knelt by her dying favorite. 

-“Only the dog!” 

Reproach and appeal were blended in the 
look the child cast upon me. Then, trying to 
stifle her sobs, she sank down by the poor vic- 
tim, whose limbs were fast stiffening. 

“Oh, my Brano—poor Brano!” 

She passed her trembling fingers over his 
face. He lifted his head with a last effort, and 
tried to lick her hand; but a film came over 
his eye, a tremor over his frame ; and the noble 
dog lay lifeless at our feet! 

“Oh, brother, you could not help it!” was 
all, Kulalie said, as, almost heart-broken, she 
buried her face in the brown shaggy hide. 
Poor Bruno was laid in the grass-grown yard 
before our cabin. Many a mound -that covers 
2 human form has been bedewed with fewer 
tears than his! Eulalie mourned for weeks, 
as for a brother, and I seldom left her long 
alone. 

One evening, on returning from the village, 
I missed her sweet face. Supposing that she 
had gone to Dame Wilson’s, I opened my 
weekly newspaper, and sat down to study the 
eleviion returns. The long shadows of tho 
western maples, falling across the broad signet 
of the sun upon the floer, aroused me at last 
from political speculations to the consciousness 
of the hour’s lateness. | seized my hat, and 
sot out to meet her. - Anxiety ig into 
dismay, when, upon inquiry at Mr. Wilson’s, [ 
found that she had not Beon thore during’ the 
day! I! hurried home, with a vagae hope to 
find her there before me; but the solemn stili- 
ness of the shadoveed, deserted cabin, shook 
iny frame to the weakness of a child’s. 

My neighbors, sharing my anxiety, had for- 
tunstely followed me. In’s tumult of feelings, 
among which I was only conseions that not 4 
moment must be lest, 1 seized my rifle, and 
plunged into the heart of the woods. 

That night, with its terrible question of 
“Life or Death” suspended, until day looked 
in merey over the forest tops! I cannot, even 
at this day, endure the-retrospect of its terri- 
ble fancies and fears. None ean know them, 
who has not, like me, tracked, through the 
darkness of a wolf-haunted woodland, a ten- 
der, idolized child! , 

My despairing prayers were heard. The 
ange!s watched my. treasure under the dew- 
dripping arch of heaven. She was found lying 
on a mossy keoll, at the foot of a gnarled oak, 
in the thickest glade of the forest. Tears lay 
like pearls upon her pale cheeks, and her 
hands were yet folded for prayer. Tired Na. 
ture had wept itself to sleep; butshe was safe— 
safe | vty 
Bat stspense waa not yet to relinquish its 
grasp of my heart, The shock of that night’s 
exposure, the terror attending it, and the ex- 
citoment of the sudden awakening in my-arims, 
were too much for the still delicate constita- 
tion of the child. Within twen ur hours, 
she was raving in the delirium of a fever. 

‘The old physician of the neighboring vil- 
lage, summoned to her bedieds, shovk his 
head, as his roagh, kind 
the small wrist, 


fingers closed over 


suSpornved 


r uf realizing o utter power 
ness to thangs ‘the fate which the heuts were 
harrying on. That morbid fatalism which 
sometimes takes por 
of birt pare was fast mastering me. I feli 
myself one*aceursed of man and of God; yet a 
sullen indifferense kept me calm. | lifted my 
eve onee again to the darkening sky ; and lo! 
the first, gentlest star of night, the evening 

anet. looked its mild reproof Sheed unbe- 
ieving heart. As if at an electric touch, there 
detached sentences from the Word of Truth 
aud Merey flashed upon my mind: “ He tell- 
eth the number of the i Yom! And the very 
hairs of your head are al ine whole % 

The rattle of approaching wheels broke up 
on my lothargy, reminding me of Dr. Es 
promise. I stepped tothe door just as a box- 
shaped vehicle was driven up by a country boy, 
who, with reins sprung over the wheel 

and proceeded to tie his horée to an uptarned 
root, leaving his‘ 
whether or no she was to expect his assistance 
in alighting. 1 lifted the young lady — such | 


far gone for serutiny of features — to tho turf, 
and escorted her to the houso, leaving her young 
gallant to follow at his leisure. Etiquette is a 
stranger in the home of sickness and sorrow, 
-and | waited for no formal introduction to ac. 
cost my guest’ asa friend and helper, welcome 
indeed in that hour of neod. 

 ©T have come at the earnest entreaty of Dr. 
E., bir,” she said, gently. “I only hope I am 
not too late to_be of service to your poor child.” 
Strangely familiar was that tone! . I struck 
a light, and turned to throw its blaze upon the 
spcaker’s features, just as'she, lifting her riding. 
veil, disclosed to me the face of—“ Mary! Miss 
Hyde! Heaven has sent you here!” I impotu- 
ously exclaimed, grasping her hand with an 
earnestness that must heve startled~her. She 
raised her eyev, astonished and pale; then, cast- 
ing a bewildered glance around her, crimsoned 
to her temples. 

“ Mr. Lincoln!” she found at last voice to 
utter—“I thought, that is, I heard you were 
still in lowa. I little dreamed of this, when 
Dr. E. told me of the poor child who—but oh, 
can it be my Lulie ?” 
“My faded flower! come and look!” J re- 
plied, mournfully. She stepped tothe bedside, 
and took the burning hand that Isy upon the 
cool counterpane. : 

The noise and Mae had aroused Eulalic 
from her stupor. Her large glassy syes wan- 
dered pyar the Gade ort ty A a pre- 
hending only half they gazed upon. A light 
flashed into them, —— parted to 
8 strange, bat happy smile. 

“Yes; you're here, cousin—sweet Cousin 
Mary! I always said I should find you first 
in heaven !”” aie es 
Without a word, Mary Hyde laid ‘ther hand 
upon the forehead of the child, gently lulling 
muscles and nerves to rest, hy the resistless 
magnetism of her glance and touch. The 
sparkling eyes drooped; the lids drooped over 
them. Tho lips sank back into re The 
little sufferer had fallen asleep. ould she 
ever awake again? — 

For three hours we watched her, without a 
word, almost without a motion. Siower, faint- 
er came the breath—till at last [ bent my ear 
close to the pillow, fearing every moment to 
listen for it in vain. But it grew peaceful and 
regular; and the muslin frill shaken by her 
pulse no longer quivered, as it had done for 


days. - or ts 

Piccag at last to Mary Hyde. Never once 
wavering from her most wearisome position, 
she had been leaning over that pillow. Her 
lips were quivering, and her fingers, now upon 
the wrist of the sleeper, trembled nervously. 
ae eyes were riveted upon the white, still 
ace. tis 

Suddenly, on the darkness, came a flash! on 


i a startling pes { The last thun- 
der-storm yea thd blown its trump to 
the ne 4 


winds of the wilderne 
The child half unclosed her eyes, so lan- 
guidly | but without the stamp of death. 
Mary lifted a cordial to her lips. She tasted, 


fierce bound of | and sunk back into slumber. 


the fuver-demon working at her heart. The| With a long-drawn, yet strong!y-repressed 
il- | sigh, the wa - pcan from the b 


room was half filled with women and chil. 


dren, from cabins far and near, who had 
to lock 
upon “the child that had been lost and found.” 
As usual with intruders into ‘a sick room, they 


flockod, full of sffeetionate curiosity. 


lingered idly, ss though 
few, who bustled about wit 


more zeal than 
knowledge. * 


“ Doctor!” eried Nelly Wilson, in her loud, 


quick tone, twitching his o 
you agree to tans ; 
surts of grass? When my Jackey ”"—— — 


“ Ali sorts of botheration! my good woman,” 
grumbie. 
“What upon earth ean & man do in such a 
Babel? If you are the woman of sense I take | y 
you to be, order off these forty-and-one good 


retorted the Doctor, in his peculiar 


Samaritans, with their whining babies !” 


Nelly, who would haye made a fine field-| dying 
t enforcement of his or- | ep 
ders by flourishing her-epron, forage. ag the | 
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of a soul in its hoor 


“in great doubt- 


j her to ee alovgh twilight was too 


era t ‘an ancient book, 

To teach the high-bred air, the scornful look. 
Psycho retirned her gaze with meck surprice, 
And said, “ Mine are not glass, but real eyes, 
And will not stare like dead men's; since I see, 
“\ Deannot learn of thee.” 


“The child rebels,” said Pride. 
‘Now be the lash by some rough teacher plied.” 
Then Poyprty her rudest blows did give. 
Said Psyche, “Pain assures,me that I live 
My robes are torn; but courage, faith, and love, 
My triple mail I prove.” 


Grief brought a scroll, writ o'er 
With ink of nightshade and of hellebore. 
Its damps wore rainbows undor Payche’s smile. 
Despair with black tome open stood the whilo, 
But said, ‘‘ Her oyes would make the page too bright,” 
And stole away from sight. 


A Shade undid the gate; 
One who expects no welcome, e’er so late. 
Then Psyche took the parchment that he bore, 
And whispered, gliding by him through the door, 
‘Kind Death, best friend! ’tis my diploma given, 
A graduaic for heaven!” 


——-—e— —--- 


For the National Era. 
THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND.—NO. 3/ 


The reign ofthe Tudor dynasty was an 
epoch cf despotism, but it led to romarkable 
changes in the position of the aristocracy. So 
absolute was the sway of Henry VIII, that, 
during his twenty-seven years of remorseless 
tyranny, the guardians of the public purse dis- 
played no other activity than the activity of 
obedience. True it is, that he held out the 
powerful lure of avarice to needy and covetous 
courtiers, and the plunder of the Church re- 
warded their devotion, and gilded their base- 
ness. ‘The confiscated lands, transferred in fee 
simple to members of both Houses of Parlia. 
mont, secured their votes, and rendered the 
royal prerogative irresistible. The extent of 
this plunder was enormous. In 1536, the lesser 
monasteries, amounting to 376, were suppress- 
ed, and their p!ate was appropriated to the 
King. In 1538, the great monasteries shared 
the same fate. On the whole, 645 monasteries 
were seized, of which 28 had mitred abbots, 
who satin Parliament, from which they were 
now expelled. Ninety colleges, distributed in 
various counties, were closed, as well as 2,374 
chantries and froe chapels, and 110 hospitals. 
The aggregate revenue of these establishments 
then amounted.to £161,000 sterling—a large 
moneyed rental in those times—but it gives no 
adeqnate idea of the enormous wealth which 
ultimately came into the hands of the descend- 
ants of the original spoliators. Mining indus- 
try had then made little progress; but at a 
later date, the rich treasures of minerals and 
metals, stored up beneath the surface, yielded, 
and still yield, princely revenues. 

Henry next suppressed the order of the 
knights of St. Jobn of Jerusalem, (otherwise 
called the knights of Malta.) and confiscated 
their property. Other collegcs and hospitals 
attracted the cupidity of the courtiers, who 
endeavored to persuade the governors and 
presidents of those establishments to surrender 
their revenues to the King, they receiving a 
personal compeneation, and eight accepted the 
bribe. There was a clauee in all the charters 
of these foundations, that no deed of aliena- 
tion was valid, without the consent of all the 
fellows; and as it was not so easy to corrupt 
all of them as the governors and presidents, 
Parliament annulled all the charters, and the 
courtiers divided the spoii. Thus the ecclesi- 
astical estates passed to the territorial propri- 
etors, and inercased their opulence. The proof 
still remains in the titles of many aristocratic 
domains, as Woburn Abbey, and Tavistock 
Priory, which fell to the lot of the Russell fam- 
ily, and now belong to the Dukes of Bedford. 

Nor was it only in the confiscation of prop- 
erty that a corrupt Legislature became the de 
graded instrament of a despotic monarch. 
Their servility extended to matters of religion. 
The Bill of Six Articles, called by the Protest- 
ants the Bloody Bill, was enacted, and the 
King’s proclamation received the same force as 
the statutes of Parliament; and that Assembly 
80 framed the law as to make it appear as sim- 
ply declaratory and explanatory of the nature 
and extent of the prerogative, which amonnt- 
ed to.a surrender of the rights of the Legisla- 
ture, When the King, in 1540, eent a com- 
ear to Parliament of the heresies in the 

ingdom, the Vicar General, Cromwell, made 
a speech in favor of the royal views in the 
House of Peers; and Henry was so well pleased 
that he declared Cromwell ought to be Vicar 
General of the universe ; and, on the appoint- 
ment of a royal commissicn to frame a reli- 
gion, Parliament resolved, before even a single 
‘step was taken in the business, that whatever 
articles or creed wore drawn up, they should 


the | be received as the law of the land, So com- 


plete was the despotism of Henry, that the 
egislative assemblies had become mere regis- 
ter offices of his will and pleasure, aud the 
people dared neither petition nor remonstrate. 
This fastidious and sensual tyrant passed a law 
condemning any woman to death who was not 
& virgin at the date of nuptials ; but finally, to 
make sure that he was not duped, he married 


| a widow, Catharine Parr, 


Under tho short reign of his son and success- 
or, Edward VI, the Duke «f Somerset, as Pro- 
tector of the Realm, completed the religious 
revolution, and gave full liberty to the Protest- 
} ants; but there were no guarantees for its con- 
‘inuance, based oy ae aa nt aa 

men in the country were en 
igues gion the claims of 
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_ Sir Thomas Smith, who was one of the prin- 
Secretaries of State to King Edward VI 
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2 yn N 2 ance ¢ the clergy h ty. 
creased. Printing had instructed and invigora- 
ted intelleet, and men who determined to think 
for themselves in matters of religion were ful 
ly prepared to think for themselves in matters 
of government. Then arose that new element 
in socitty, which we call public opinion, and 
which oxperience has proved to be che only sta- 
ble basis of authority and institutions. 

As the Stuarts succeeded to the despotism of 
the Tudors, it is not surprising that they had 
& most extravagant notion of the prerogative. 
They seem conscientiously to have believed 
that the People were made for the King, and 
not the King for the People. Their errors 
arose from looking~ to certain precedents, 
instead of the actual wants and temper of 
the age in which they lived. James | was 
not aware ,that a revolution in society had 
been operating, which was secon to manifest 
itself by overt acta, He never realized in his 
mind the idea of progress—never took into 
account the diffusion of intelligence, and the 
moral independence produced by the accumu- 
lation of property. So. convinced was this 
monareh that he stood to his subjects in the 
relation of a master to his slaves, that, in 1621, 
he told Parliament “that he wished them to 
understand that their privileges were derived 
from the grace and permission of him and his 
ancestors;” and when the same Parliament 

rotested, that “the liberties, franchises, privi- 
eges, and jurisdictions of Parliament are the 
ancient and undoubted birthright and inherit- 
ance of the subjects of England,” the King 
was so enraged that he sent for the journals, 
and, in presence of his Council, tore out their 
protest with his own hands, and cominanded 
his own private views to be recorded in the 
council-book. On all occasions he treated the 
House of Commons with the most marked con- 
tempt, and even wrote a letter to the Speaker, 
in which he severely reprimanded the mem- 
bers for debating matters far beyond their ca- 
os ; and when they ventured to remonstrate, 
e sternly said that their proceedings more re- 
sembled a denunciation of war, than the con- 
duct of dutiful subjects. . 
Under the tuition of such a father, it is not 
wonderful that Charles [ should have ‘imbibed 
the most extravagant notions of kingly power, 
believing it to rest on divine right. When he 
ascended the, throne, he found an oxhansted 
exchequer, and had to solicit an adequate rev- 
enue from a scrupulously parsimonious Parlia- 
ment, The Commons were determined to bring 
the contest with the prerogative to an issue, 
and saw plainly that their success depended on 
a battle of finance. The King, crippled in his 
resow levied his feudai dues with oxcessive 
rigor, and even attempted to revive the ancient 
forest laws. As no prescription could be plead- 
ed against tho royal title, Charles resumed pos- 
session of many of the royal forests, and by that 
fict roused the opposition of the land-owners to 
his Goyernment.. At the same time, religious 
zeal reared itself ‘against the Crown, while 
merchants and traders, fearful of the extent to 
which ship-money and tonnage and poundage 
might be pushed, joined in hostility against the 
prerogative. 
In the session of 1628, the King, highly in- 
censed at the small sums of money granted him 
by Parliament, declared, “That if they did-not 
do their duty in contributing to the nocessities 
of the State, he must, in discharge of his con- 
science, use those other means which God had 
put into his hands, in order to save that which 
the follies of some particular men might other- 
wise put in danger.” 

The Commons, nothing daunted, passed a 
law, called the Petition or Ricut, in which 
they enumerated all the arbitrary exactions of 
the prerogative, among which the principal 
grievancce were forced loans, benevolences, tax- 
es without consent of Parliament, arbitrary im- 
prisonments, billeting of soldicrs, and martial 


Oe! 


‘law; and, disclaiming any intention of attack- 


ing the just rights of the prerogative, insisted 
that those rights should be strictly defined. 
Against this bili the King struggled hard; but, 
after open resistance and covert evasion had 
been exhausted, he was compelled to yield his 
assent. 

The student of English history who wishes 
to have an accurate and comprehenvive view of 
this important epoch, and of the causes of the 
civil war, must carefully weigh a variety of 
conflicting facte, so as to give to each its due 
importance. [tis a narrow appreciation of the 
subject, to decide that this war terminated with 
the execution of Charles and the usurpation 
of Cromwell. Those events only marked a date 
in this protracted campaign, which much re- 
sembled an armistice. The war, looking to its 
causes, only terminated in the revolution of 
1688, when the Stuart- dynasty was expelled, 
never to return. There was in this eventful 
period no other aristocracy than the aristocra- 
ey of land; nor is this term to be limited to the 
Peerage, for many Commoners held larger ee- 
tates and could boaet of a more ancient pedi- 
gree. There was thep no moneyocracy, no 
miilocracy, no shopocracy. The influence of 
the Church had fallen ; that of lawyers had in- 
creased, especially in the Legislature. There 
was @ coalition against the Crown. First stood 
the land-owners, whoce desire was to get rid 
of thefeudal dues; then, those among them who 
held the confiscated lands of the Church, with 
whom tho dread of Popery was a mere pretext, 
their anxiety being to retain secure possession of 
the abbeys, priories, monastic acres, and the im- 
propriated tithes; theso wero joined by the 
really pious and conscientious members of the 
Anglican ritual, and the members of dissent- 
ing denominations; the lawyers, tenacious of 
ecestitutional rules and precedents, threw their 
weight into.the sqgle. The great body of the 
people counted as nothing in thie controversy, 
which, in all its main. oe ae aristo- 
i against a y-defined preroga- 
ewas the Tudors who had pre 3 the 


re of the feudal ob on the owners of 





tefu! to ono tyrant for having relieved | sition, 
another. But though Parliament [geme 


nevertheless, the seeds of politi, 


state, both in the relations éF property and in. | 
telligence, had undergone sileut but remarka- } 


up now sources of 13 


whole révenue, then. computed at £450,863, 
It ovidestl formed tho main design of the Par- 
liament\which framed the eee of right, as 
was in fet the principal, thongh not the only, 
the rebellion; and the reasoh why that 
was supported by so many mémbers of 


racy. 

reign of Charles I, the feudal righis 
of the/Crown were strictly insisted on and 
levied, snd great di faction was occasioned 
by an attempt to revive the ancient laws of 
the forests. A court was held almost avery 
year ly the Earl of Holland, as chief justice 
in eyr¢; and as no prescription could be plead- 
od against the King’s title, the resumption of 
lands, Which had formed part of the royal for- 
ests, e great havoc with private property. 

Oliver Cromwell levied the feudal ‘dues with 
rigor, snd thus provoked the secret hostility of 
the land-owners.. During the nineteen years of 
the Commonwealth, £83,331,198 were raised 
by taxes, or, one year with another, £4,385,850, 
which was nearly five times the amount raised 
during the reign of Charles I; and one half 
of it was raised by various contributions from 
the land. . 

We arrive at the Restoration of Charles II, 
and the great event that occurred is conclusive 
evideree that the feudal dues lay at the root 
of thé rebellion, and show that from the date 
of athe\Perition or Ricur down to the Resto- 
ration, pne continued policy had been acted 
upon by the territorial arivtocracy, or, at least, 
by its dominant members. It appears, from 
the journals of the House of Commons, that 
tho original intention’was to commute rather 
than abolish the feudal revenues, substituting 
for them a fixed annual assessmont, in the na- 
ture of a rent charge—thus getting rid of all 
that was vexatious, doubtful, or subsidiary; and 
an apportionment had actually been made on 
several counties. But the land-owners gained 
courage when they reflected that thé exiled 
King was at theirsmercy, and demanded the 
complete abolition of the taxes paid, as the 
condition on which they held their estates. It 
was, accordingly, moved in the Convention Par- 
liament, that an “act be passed, taking the 
court of -wards and _ liveries, and: tenures in 
capite, and by knight service, and purveyance, 
and fur settliag a revenuo upon his Majesty in 
lieu thereof.” 

This substituted revenue was.an ex¢ise on 
Keer, ale, cider, and honey, and is the origin of 
indiress taxation as a general and permanent 
system. Bat it was not carried without a rig- 
orous opposition. Mr. Annesley said that if 
the bill wero carried, “every man who earned 
his bread m the sweat of his brow must pay 
excise, to exeme the court of wards, which 
would bea greater grievanee upon all than 
the Gourt of wards was to a few.” Mr. B. 
Prynne protested against the excise, urging 
that it was not fit to make all housekeepers 
hold 7n gapete, and to free the nobility, and in- 
veighed passionately against the excise. Mr, 
Bamfield was against a tax on lands in capite. 
Sir Thomas Clarges was also against the ex- 
cise, stating that the rebellion in Naples came 
from impositions and excises. The debate was 
ended by Serjeant Maynard and Mr. Trevor, 
who both epoke in favor of an excise, though 
the latter observed that he only accepted it be- 
cause it removed the court of wards. The 
House divided, when there appeared 159 
against 149; and thus, by® bare majority of 
ten yotes, the old feudal monarchy was sub- 
verted, and the territorial aristocracy made the 
first great stride towards becoming an oligar- 
chy. 

As a remarkable proof of the selfishness of 
the Legislature, it should be noted that the 
excise only applied to the articles enumerated, 
when seli ; so that what the land-owners 
brewed in their own houses for their family 
consumption waz untaxed. It should also be 
noted that this commutation did not discharge 
copyholds from their oppressive burdens; for 
it was resolved, in a case_jadicially decided 
after the revolution, that the Statute 12, Car. 2, 
c. 24, did not extend to copyholds; the reason 
assigned being, that if it did, “it might be very 
prejudicial to lords of manors,” 

Thia act, the price paid by Charles II for his 
restoration, was one of the most wholesale and 
nefarious iobberies ever perpetrated with the 
sanction of a legislative assembly. Had it 
merely commuted a fluctuating in a fixed rent 
charge, still payable by the soil, and abolished 
all that was unjust or vexatious in its mode of 
assesement, the measure would have been wor- 
thy of praise; but it did not proceed on any 
such equitable principle; quite the contrary, it 
framed en equivalent, to be received by the 
Crown, for the immemorial rights it had sur- 
rendered, out of the pockets of tho people, and 
compelled atl who consumed excisable articl 
the great body of the working classcs, who had 
no land, to discharge for all future time those 
payments which the land had always owed. 

We shall see this policy further developed, 
when we arrive et the Revolution of 1688. 

: J.D, 

Sucar Tax—Thé Missouri Democrat, from 
authoritative documents, calculates that there 
are in Louisiana some 1,500 sugar plantations ; 
that they make by the sugar culiure a not 
profit on their capital of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. ; that-each working hand they employ 
gives them 9 clear profit of four or five hun- 
dred dollare; that these profits, such as result 
from po other agricultural work, are owing to 
the tax imposed by the Tariff on foreign sugar, 
& tax on commerce amounting to $12,000,000 
annually ; and its practical inference is, that 
the Peaplo onght to be relieved from this heavy 
burden, borne for the benefit of 1,500 planters ; 
and that; as Mr. Guthrie by his proposed 
changes of the Tariff has not yet been ablo to 
reZuce it to the standard ‘of the wants of the 
Government, he should recommend the trane- 


fer of sugar to tho free list. 
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Tux Ruope Iszanp Exeeriay.—Weda 
ottmanah week we the dana a a ee 
bora of Rhode Ielesd hold thois: ection of 
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[now raging in the North.” Dr, Nat. Taylor 
too, at New Haven, Professor ; 


Thoology, said 


hie friend and neighbor, Dr. Taylor. 

is the tone of New Eugland’s greatest and most 
gifted minds. This is the language of freémen, 
who have gone to the very verge of all they 
dare do, for the shielding of Slavery beneath 
the Flag of Freedom and the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Provipence, March 15, 1854. 


Messrs. Eprrors: I am happy to comply 
with your request that | would prepare for the 
Recorder a statement of my views on the Ne- 
bratka bill. I send you a copy of the remarks 
which | made at a meeting of my fellow-citi- 
zens on the 7th of the present month. If you 
think them worthy of insertion in tho Recorder, 
they are entirely at your service. 

The Baptista, as a denomination, have ever 
been known as the undeviating friends of Lib- 
erty. It seems to me that the present is an oc- 
casion on which they are specially called upon 
to exemplify their ancient charactor, and unite 
to a man in support of the rights of humanity. 

[ am, gentlemen, yours truly, 
F. WayLanp. 
REMARKS OF Da. WAYLAND AT THE NEBRAS- 
KA MERTING, PROVIDENCE, MARCH 7 

Mr. President: [ am not surprised to see so 
large a number of the citizens of Rhode Island 
assembled on the present occasion. Oa this 
spot was formed the first Government on earth 
which proclaimed both civil and religious lib- 
erty to be the birthright of man. Ii is moet 
that on this ‘soil and in this city, measure 
which proposes to violate the most sacred 
rights ot humanity should receive its merited 
condemnation. é 

Before I proceed to consider this bill, I think 
it proper to say that, while ] shall speak with 
entire plainness on the merits of the question, 
I shall avoid all. denunciation of individuals. 
It is my good fortune to know and to esteem 
many of my fellow-citizens at the South, whom 
I believe incapable of performing an action’ 
which they seo to be dishonorable or mean. [ 
will go farther, and say that | have never con- 
versed with an intelligent and rightminded 
slaveholder who did not confess Slavery to bo 
wrong, utterly indefensible in itself, and the 
great curse that rests upon the Southern States. 
They have looked upon the subject in sed de- 
spair, hoping that a kind Providence would 
open for them some way of escape from an 
evil which was every year becomting mire awd 
more threatening. Such men—and they form 
a large portion of the best men at the South— 
will, | know, honor us for opposing this bill, 
and will in their hearts rejoice if our opposition 
be successful. 

We have met to protest against the bill now 
before Congress for establishing the Territorial 
Governments of Nebraska and Kansas. Theo 
feature in this bill against which we first pro- 
test is, that in all that vast territory, now un- 
inhab:ted by white men, either free or slave 
States may be organized, at the will of the 
séttlers. On the face of it, then, it places Sia- 
very and Freedom on equal terms, and pro- 
claims that Freedom and Oppression are looked 
upon with equal favor by the People of the 
United States. It is, { know, said that it is in- 
tended to have no practical effect, for that 
Slavery will never be introduced thero. This, 
I presume, however, that no one expects us to 
believe. “To suppose the universal agitation of 
this subject to be revived—an agitation so 
much to be deprecated by the Suuth—and the 
reproach of violated faith to be endured, with- 
out an assignable object, is to suppose men to 
act without motive; that is, to be either idictic 
or insane. We will not accuso reasonable 
men of this absurdity. I therefore consider 
this as a bill to establish Slavery throughout 
all this vast region. 

Now, against this bill I protest, in the first 
place, because it proposes to violate the great 
elementary law on which not only govern- 
ment, but society itself, ‘is founded. 

If there be any moral or social. principle 
more obvious or more univereal than any other, 
it is this—that every man hag a right to himself. 
He possesses this right as a mon, because he is 
& man, in virtue simply of his humanity. This 
right includes his right to his body and his 
mind, to his material and his spiritual nature. 
It is the foundation of a!l responsibility; for 
the moment I ceaso to have a nght to myself, 
that moment I also cease to b> responsible for 
my actions, either to God or t) man. It is this 
right which distinguishes me from a brute. 
Brutes aro ondowed with no such right, and 
we may lawfully enslave them, slaughter them, 
and feed on them. Governments are estab- 
lished and laws aro enacted, not to confer. this 
right—it existed before them—but to prevent 
its violation. It is the sole foundation of the 
right of property; for if I have a right to my- 
self, I have a right to the préduct of my own 
energies, provided those energies are innocently 
direated—that is, not in interference with this 
right in another. j 

But assume the opposite, and what is the | 
result? Suppose & man not to have a right 
to himself, and what is the consequence ? 
Goveroment is impossible. Every man be. 
comes the prey of every other man. Right 

nal and right in property are annihilated 
yasingle blow, Torks may oppress Greeks, 
Russians may trample on Turks, Austrians 
may deluge italy or Hungary in biood, and no 
right is violated. Nay, more: you, sir, may 
enslave me, or | may enslave you; the white 
enslave tho bleck man, and tho 

black, man may in turn enslave and mur- 
der the white man, and all are innocent of 
crime. The rising of the slaves universally 
would thus be justified, and all cause for oar 
aiding to subdue insurrection would be taken 
away. Bui it is needie=s to , doctrine 
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held ourselves up ; Govern. | 
mente in which the ri an 

were trampled under foot. 1¢ is this pr 
which bas made the stars and astri ; 
dawning star of Liberty 

Abolish this, and there is nothing more to dis- 
tingnish us from those soap oligarchies in 
which a fow declare themselves free, while they 
hold millions under them in 6. 

Now, I sffirm that this proposed measure is 
in the gravest sense revolutionary, far more so 
a - - — nt the office of President 
should be abolis and its place supplied 
an hereditary monarchy. This latter mi i 
be done, and yet the great object for which 
the Government was established be maintain- 
ed; but here the great object for which tho 
Government was formed is not changed, but 
reversed. The particular. manner in which 
the agents of a Government are to be related 
te each other and to the people, is of far less 
consequence than the-principle by which all 
their action is to be directed. 

An insurance company is formed to protect 
buildings from loss sy It establishes its 
laws and elects its officers. But if its object be 
reversed, and it devotes itself to setting. build- 
ings on fire, it were vain to tell me that they 
elected their President in the same manner, or 
that the clerks and the President were not per- 
mitted to interfere awith the duties of cach 
other. Nor, were [ an original member of such 
a company, could f, by any of union, be 
persuaded to be a partner to their transactions. 
1 should say, the object being changed, the as- 
sociation is diseolved, and I will be # pattaker 
in none of your viliany. Now, 1 cannot but 
coneider this measure as of precisely this char- 
acter. We united to form a Government on 
the principle of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the preamble of the Constitution— 
namely, to establish justice and seoure the 
biessings of liberty ; to illustrate to the world 
the truth that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with an inalienable right to life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness. This bill re- 
verses this principle, and makes this Govern- 
ment declare that men are not endowed with 
these rights, and that our object is not to es- 
tablish justice or secure the blessings of liber- 
ty, but to extend Slavery over our whole do- 
main, and transmit it-to our children as their 
heritage forever. ‘The, foree of such « reyolu-, 

5 ) ur € Meelf 


wien the ustehttal Slenaies har eer pac 
versed, every contracting party -is released 
from his obligations in respect to it. I there- 
fore protest against this bill as revolutionary, 
and giving just causo for a dissolution of the 
Union. 

Third. As a citizen of a free State I protest 
againet the passage of this bill, 

This seems to mo only one of a series of 
measures, of which the obvious intention is to 
render the whole: legislation of this country 
subservient to the interests of the slaveholding 
States, by securing, at all hazards, a majority 
in the Senate. $ 

These messures it is painful to specify. I 
pretend not to enumerate them all, but.I will 
mention only a few of the most important. 

The purchase of Louisiana, though not made 
for thid object, gave the first bias in this di- 
rection. It was made without constitutional 
authority, and furnishes an illustration of the 
mischief resulting from the violation of a prin- 
ciple for the sake of an immediate advantage. 
Then came the Missouri Compromises Here, 
for the sake of peace and the «preservation of 
tue Union, as it was said, the cssentia! princi- 
ple in which the Governmest was founded was 
held in abeyance, and thie Territory, acquired 
from France, was divided, a part being con- 
ceded to Slavery, and the rest irrevocably de- 
voted to Liberty. It has always been said that 
even thiy concession was procured by corru 
tion. “We wanted,” said John Randolph, 
“sixteen doughfaces, and we got them; we 
could have got sixteen more had we wanted 
them.” .Then came the admission of Texas. 
This was done not only without constitutional 
authority, but, as I think, in opposition to con- 
stitutional enactment. By this act an immense 
tract prepared for Slavery was admitted to the 
Union, The lamented Dr. Channing, than 
whom a truer friend to the Union never lived, 
declared in his letterson “The Duty of the 
Free States.” that if ever this wero done, the 
Northern States were bound at once to eepa- 
rate themselves from the Confederacy. Next 
came the Compromise of 1850. In this instange 
the freo States were grossly insulted, and 
nothing could have carried the measure but the 
influence of & great statesman, who, by his 
conduct in this case, has left a stain on his 
reputation which even his former briliiant ser- 
vices can never orase. A short time before, 
Florida had applied for admission to the Union, 
with a Constitution riveting Slavery upon her 
to the latest time. When a question was made 
about receiving a State with Sla 80 irrev- 
ocably interwoven into its Constitution, it was 
indignantly replied, that with this matter Con- 
gross had nothing to do; and that the Union 


the Constitution of a State was made an ob- 
jection to its reception. The next State which 
presented itself was California, with a. free 
Constitation. The reception of this State gave 
rise to an angry debate of vix months, and she 
was admitted at last by a compromise. The 
remurkable terms of the compromise were— 
that California should be admitted into the 
Union, and, on the other | that four new 
slave States should bs formed out of Texas ; 


slaves, and, on the other f 
trade, which on the high seas is pir 
not be carried on in the District of Cc | 
Then came the measure-which we are now | 
considering. Tae ten covered by this bill 
ir, ia part, the same as was, by the 
Compromise, solemaly 
At wus so considered 
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that he died for the redemption of onr whole 
+ ier thes 


would be dissolved if the slave character of | on the countr 


he nc ou 


i ry, anand ce arte 
i for no other aime than that of teaching 
children to read. hat will it be when such 
an never oppression is sanctioned hy the whole 
1 value the Union aa muck as any man. | 
would cheerfully sacrifice to it everything but 
truth and justice and liberty. When | must 
surrender these as the price of the Union, the 
Union becomes at once a thing which | 4 


To form a union for the seke of perpetuating 
oppression, is to make myself an oppressor. 

is | cannot be, for I love liberty as much for 
my neighbor as for myself. To sacrifice my 
liberty for the sake of union is impossible. God 
made me free, and I cannot be in bondage to 
any man. These I believe to be the sentiments 
of the free States, and therefore it is, as a friend 
of the Union, that I protest against this bill. 

But there is another feature in this bill which 
deserves to be considered. The consequence of 
its e must be the destruction cf the In- 
dian tribes within tho Territory which it pro- 
poses to establish. These poor red mew bad 
already begun to cultivate land, and were ad- 
vancing in civilization and Christianity, when, 
in defiance of a hundred treaties, they were 
savagely torn up by the roots and transplanted 
to their present location, and in tho removal 
one-third of their whole number perished. Evy- 
ery guarantee that could"bind a moral agent 
was given them, that thcy should remain un- 
molested in their present residence forever. 
They are now rapidly improving their condi- 
tion. They have schools admirably conduct- 
ed, charches cf Christ under the care of almost 
every Protestant denomination ; they are imtro- 
ducing manufactures; and, in fact, will lose 
nothing by comparison with the whites in their 
vicinity. Shall these Christian men and women 
be again driven away? Shal! the most solemn 
treaties ever ratified by. the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States be again violated? Shall an act of 
cruelty tuveretised in the history of civilized 
man he perpetrated, because the victims are ~ 
weak and their skins are red? Has no man 
any rights unless his skin is white, or hag a 
just God given permission to white men to de- 
fraud and enslave and murder their fellow-man 
with impunity ? 

Lastly, | protest against the passage of this 
bill as a Christian. 

It is my firm belief, Mr. President, the belicf 
on which [ rest my hope of salvation, that the 
Son of God assumed our nature and died for 
our sins, that we might escape the condemna. 
tion deseryed by our transgressions. I believe 


aed down-trodden Ai- 
rican «8 much as for his haugaty Anglo-Saxon 
oppreseor. While on earth, he chose tho lot of 
® poor man, and of en oppressed man: thus 
showing us that it was this class which shared 
his deepest sympathies. He came “ to preach 
the Gospel to the poor, to proclaim liberty: to 
the captive, and the opening of the prison 
doors to them, that are bound.” He himaelé 
died by the hand of oppression, and he has 
taught us that the poor and the oppressed are 
his representatives always remaining, and that 
we must manifest our love to him by chdrity to 
them. “Inasmuch as yo have done it to one. 
of the least of these, yo have done it pnto me.” 
“Take heed,” said he, “that ye offend not one 
of these little ones.” Taking Christ, then, for 
my example, and striving to imbibe his spirit, 
can | do otherwiee than take to my bescm 
every oppressed and down-trodden child of hu 
manity? Jesus Christ, my Master, is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, and can | have 
any partnership in an attempt to tramplo them 
under foot? The Union itself becomes to me 
an accursed thing, if 1 must first steep it in the 
tears and blood of those for whom Christ died. 
Bet more than this. Hundredsof thousands 
of these black and red men, whose dearest 
ights are sacrificed by this bill, are, in tho 
strictest sense, our Christian brethren. Some 
are Episcopalians, some Presbyterians, but by 
far: the larger part are Baptists and Method- 
ists, They sit down with us at the samo table 
of the Lord; they are, equally with us, mem- 
bers of his body ; they share with us the same 
gift of bis Holy Spirit, and hope with us to be 
ever with the Lord. And can Christian men 
join hands with the oppressors of their breth- 
ren? Can we allow it to be declared in our 
name, as American Christians, that through- 
out. this vast region our Christian brethren 
shall be delivered over to brute violence, and 
that.it shall be made a crime to teach them to 
read tho Word of their Saviour and ours? Can 
we do thie, and hope to be forgiven ¢ 
And here let me appeal to Christians at the 
South. I have conversed with many of thein 
on this subject. They have confessed Slavery 
to be wrong, and they have mourned over its, 
blighting wflaence on religion and morale. 
They have told me, and I believe them, that it 
is their daily prayer that this curse may ho re- 
moved; that they would cheerfally make any 
‘sacrifice for its removal, but that at present 
they see no way of escape from it. But could 
my voice reach them, 1 would say, brethren, 
ean you, as disciples of Christ, aid in extending 
and perpetuating what you know to be wrong * 
Can you pray God to remove Slavery from our 
country, while you REN to fasten it up- 
ver | > 
Could [ address Southern statesmen, I would 
address to them a similar appeal. 1 have con- 
versed wita many of them, men of whom any 
way! | might be proud, They huve told me 
‘that. Slavery was the course of the Southern 
States; that, utterly indefensible in principle, 
in practice it unmixed evil in every 
relation of life, civil, social, and domestic. | 
‘would say to ean you, as lovers of your 
country, extend over this vast Territory an in- 


stitution which you in private allow to be ar 


that a moro ogee and reckle: law. whould , 
oblige the free States N ditees Ce teghies unmeasured evii— an evil already so gigantic 
te a ve: el you are utterly unable to cope with 1 * 


eet are you willing, in order to om 5 
“perpetuate this wrong, to overturn the 
foundations of the Constitution, and violate 
solemnly, piighted faith? Can you ex- 

that after this we can look are you as 

tak will tra on the essen- 
sf tho. Conetaion, nd snl 
ld be bind- 
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utmost of our power, 
Joands of this iniquity . 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6 1854 
Back Nonsers,—We are still able to supply 
subscribers to the Era from the commence- 














ment of the volume, in January last. Persons 


desiring to commence with the volume, will 
please state the fact in their orders. - : 


NOTICE TO OUR BOSTON SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those of our subscribers in Boston and vi- 
cinity who have heretofore received their pa- 
pers from Mr. G. W. Light, are informed that 
hereafter they will receive them by mail. 
Should any subscriber fail to receive his paper, 
he will oblige us by informing us of the fact, 
aud alse of the time to which he has paid his 
subscription. 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. - 


A few words to our subscribers in explana- 
tion of several matters between us. ‘ 

The story of the Saxon Serf was contracted 
for last May ; the author agreed to commence 
and finish it so that it might opem in the be 
ginning of July, and proceed, uninterruptedly, 
in successive numbers of the Era, to the close 
We agreed to pay him two hundred dollars 
for it, and, at the urgemt instance of a friend 
of his, advanced him the whole sum before we 
had received a chapter of it. Months passed. 
and no Saxon Serf appeared. Oa our return 
from Europe, wo-used every means to induce 
the author to fulfil his agreement. He wrote 
a few chapters; stopped; wrote a few more ; 
and stopped again. This brought him to the 
close of the year. Some time afterwards, he 
wrote us two chapters more, but these we havc 
determined not to publish till we had receivec 
the whole of the story; and so we informec 
Mr. Herbert. Since then, we have receivec 
nothing from him. Our contract was made ir 
May last; the story to be commer 
and carried on without interruption 
him in foll,,before we had got a single chapter. 
last June: this is now April: our readers se 
how the contract has been fulfilled by Mr. Her- 
bert, and understand why they have been 
disappointed. : fi 

So much for the Saxon Serf. 
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We announced that in the beginning of thie 


volume it was our intention to begin another 
story, by a London contributor, entitled “Con. 
vid Wray, or, Secret Societies in France.” We 
bave not forgotten this. The chapters of thi: 
story have been regularly forwarded to ur. 
and are now on file, and, as the series of 
sketches, by Mary Irving, will close in two or 
three numbers, we shall begin that story the 
first week in May. This time, there will be nc 
disappointment. ‘ 

In this connection, we wish our friends would 
remember, that while our expenges this year 
are vastly increased, and our Daily Enterprise 
yields us nothing, but depends altogether upon 
the Weekly, the Weekly must suffer unless 
its subscription list be kept-up; and this can 
only be done by attending to renewals, and 
giving us a lift with new subsoribers, w 
they aretobehad. * 

Se 


THE PARTY OF FREEDOM. 


The New York Tribune, if we understand 
it, has considered the Whig party in a state of 
dissolution since the last Presidential clection ; 
but such has not been the prevalent sentiment 
among the adherents ‘of that party, for in 
nearly all the States they have put forth stren- 
uous efforts to keep up their organization. 

Nothing has loosened their party ties so 
much as the late movement for the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. In the first place, 
this attempt, producing a reaction of Anti- 
Slavery feeling among the “Silver Grays,” 
or “ Nationals,” as they were called, brought 
them into harmonious oo-operation with Libe- 
ral Whigs; and in the second place, being 


sustained by the Whig prees of the South, and 
by tho Whig delegation in Congress from that | 
section, with rare exeepticns, it broke the bond | 
of the National organization; alienating North- 


ern from Southern Whigs; oe 
The Whig party, which rallied under 
banner of Heary Clay, and around the 
trine of Protection. im 1844, wh 
General Taylor in the Presidon 
1848, on the single principle 
renee by the Executive ¥ 
Congress, and which in’. 
legislation of 1830, in 
Slave Law asa finalit 
It never derived 
Southern seotion— 
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| be imitated—let the spirit ‘animates them” 
1 el we as ae oe 


pjecta that will probably engage the atten- 

| The increase of intercourse between the in- 

. | terior and seaboard, the diversification of slave- 

holding industry, direct trade between the 

South and Europe, and railroad communica- 

tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, especially 
as affected by the Gadsden Treaty. 

The Political Press of the South seems dis- 

xd to give the Convention a semi-political 


'}the North on the Nebraska Question, and “ its 
that | srrogant assumption” that the Southern States 
shall be excluded from equal rights in the Ter- 
Titories of the Union, as full of warning to the 
ree slave States. It is high timo, it says, to pre- 

ob the Whig party they must ' pare for the worst, by directing attention to 
frag sect ceo. : the fies Wvles, their own interests, and relying upon their own 
met before. The Compromise of 1850 sent Free | Tesources. They have been, tributary to the 
Soil and Abolition stock down to 90 per cent. , North long enough, suffered enough from the 








of Congress are 
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below par. The ae ae bill ~ hacer: ; unequal adtion of the Federal Government. 
brought it up to par. The Ze at bill | « to ac! leds inferi- 
tree May A ; ca haa ee ees | If. we are content to acknowledge our inferi 


Faas POR ERE SEY ority—it will matter little what course we omy 
SAN he teed 20 He Pe teks on “adopt—a certain and disgraceful destiny awaits 
aa at present, and John M. Niles, Gideon us. But if we assert, and under all perils would 
‘Welles, and Francis Gillette, stand fair for | maintain, those equal rights~ and liberties to 
early Governors of Connecticut.” [wt we were born, no better beginning could 
Now, there aro at least ten hundred thou- made, than by shaking off commercial 
sand voters in the free States who have been | trammela, and converting every product of 
accustomed to vote with the Whig Party. | Southern industry to the aggrandizement and 
ae be ao to cle . RO | consolidation of Southern power.” Another 
ju 1 eR adheren Bee : mt cee 88 
anited in declting ap of the great Party | nity pe oe ; a ge we am _ oN 
‘ ghts in New ord an i 
of Slavery which possesses the South, and! yarkie cannot fail to excite the feelings of 
wields its political power. Messrs. Toombs, Ste- | the Southern people, and induce them to lock 
phens, Badger, and Clayton, are no more to for and sustain all legal and proper measures 
them, than Pierce, Douglas, Mason, and But- | calculated to increase their prosperity and 
ler. What do they intend to do? Cling to'@ | strength. Nothing can so effectually protect 
name which now means nothing, and to issues | our rights and interests against invacion, as 
be sar ge ts haa x4 tea we entire commercjal independence of the States 
mand = union 0 8 — &veno aap Or | disposed to insult or injure us.” 
bes country for the sake of Union and Liberty. | 4 Mr. London, of Richmond, Va, in reply 
'ree-Soilers or Independent Democrats are wil- , to an invitation to attend the coming Conven- 
ling to form such a union. Anti-Nebraska tion, writes a long letter in the Richmond En- 
Democrats will not be wanting. A distinct, | 9,,;re7 in which he boldly proposes a discrimi- 
pose gets 2g ala + dygehonees nating tax in the — States . goods of 
eur | Northern import or production! Not much 
Slaveholders, Whig and Democratic, so-called, | does he hope from the Convention. “ You will 
insist upon this—the Democracy of the Union | have in your body many men who will tacitly 
is required to make adhesion to it a test. Why | confess that our vassalage is the result of the 
should the opponents of the obnoxious measure | institation of Slavery, and you will find many 
quarrel among themselyes? Why suffer anti- | projects submitted for the consideration of the 
quated Page and. issues to prevent their ¢o- | Convention ; you will have a report, some reso- 
operation against it? The New York Evening Jutions, and a good many very eloquent speech- 
Post nobly commends the course of Senators es; but you will find it end in nothing pracii- 
Seward and Fish in regard to this measure: , cal, unless the Legislatures of the Southern States 
the New Haven P. alladium prefers Houston to | act.” We haye had Conventions, he says, at 
Badger, Hale to Clayton. B their example | Richmond, at Baltimore, at Memphis—but cui 
imitated—let the spirit that bono? The South is still in vassalage. 
_ We have, since that time, appropriated 
millions of dollars to works of internal im- 
rovement ; some of us have embarked more 
gely in foreign trade; but there are not half 
/a dozen vessels engaged in our own trade that 
are owned in Virginia, and I have been unable 
to find a vessel at Liverpool loading for Vir- 
gira, within three wars during the height of 
our busy season. Every foot of railroad and 


: ' every yard of canal constructed in the South- 
at first be confined cluetly to the free States, | .1, States is aniy so much added to the arca of 


but only because the men of the South who ;4, influence of New York, and but binds you 
would rally with them, are restrained by the | that much more securely to her bonds. Instead 
overbearing aristocracy of slaveholders. of these immense improvements resulting in 
Let the threat of Disunion be spurned. A few on eeeecepoans Pal ip legs Anagrmeragcle 
hundred thousand slaveholders have long held | results in establishing the calculation ws to 
possession of the Administrative Powers of the 
General Government, and we have not dis- 
solved the Union, or threatened dissolution. 
And will they dissolve it, when the millions of 
the People assume for themselves the exercise 
of the same powers? Are not the non-slave- 
holders as capable.of governing as the slave- 
holders? Have the latter any more respect 
for the Constitution and for State Rights than 
the former? The Party of Slavery has con- 
trolled the Federal Government, and. shaped 
its policy to suit ite own creed and interests. 


_ 





ie 


For once; let us have a Party of Freedom, 
meeting the Slaveholders fairly and squarely 
on the issue they have thrust upon the free 
States. Let the clamor of Sectionalism be 
scouted. A struggle for Liberty, the great 
Interest of the whole Nation, cannot be sec- 
tional. The forces arrayed in its support may 


‘the productions and importations of New York | 
into your villages ; all else but this is not con- 
sidered. As to any one of your improvements 
contributing to forward your own importa- 
tions, that is not thought of at all by your inte- 
rior shopkeepers ; for, throughout the South, all 
merchants have disappeared, entirely and com- 
pletely.” 

Here is a picture, drawn by an intelligent 
Virginian, of the state of things in the Old 
Dominion,—not half a dozen vessels doing its 
trade, owned by its own citizens—not a vessel 
Let the Party of Freedom prove its supremacy ‘loading at Liverpool for Richmond or Nor- 
at the Ballot Box, and assume and wield a Pow- | folk—all its railroads and internal improve- 
et ‘which has been 806 long abused. j ments the offspring of Northern money—and 

Such an event would break tho prestige of instead of stimulating trade with Europe, 
the Slave Power ; extinguish the race of North- : bringing the shopkeepers of Virginia into more 
orn serviles ; put a stop to the schemes of tho intintate relations with New York ! 





j dozen seaports of the South—to makej the 


| how long it will take your shopkeepers to get |~ 













under a 
you, and gives it to the uses of other 
and until your Legislatures are wise 
great enough to counteract that 
by State intorposition, your foreign 
languish. All the prosperity whic 
has, is the = of sou act exemptid 

importation ag vessels owned in South 
Carolina from State taxation. This, however, 
is a very small contribution to the great object 
of rendering us commercially independest of 
thé North. Tax their imp ions and 

your own, thetr productions a B.see 
will And a Southern commerce rhemiphantig re- 
covering from its present dilapidation.” 

“Your State and your town,” saysMr. Lon- 
don, “furnish the strongest evidente which 
could be adduced, of the great valye of the 
simple enactment of a law, apparently value- 
less upon its face, yot in its practical operations 
of the greatest benefit.” 

“In the year 1832, 1 think, the Legislature 
of South Carolina enacted a law by which 
goods imported in vessels, owned in South Car- 
olina, should be exempt from State jaxation 
upon their sale by the original importer. This 
has acted as a check against the injustice of | 
the Federal Government, by giving to yourim- 
porting merchants an exemption from the lo- 
cal burdens which those must bear who do 
not iroport their goods in vessels owned in South 
Carolina.” 

Mr. London is rather unfortunate ia his se- 
lection of a case to illustrate the value of 
such enactments. Of the wonderful benefits 
derived by South Carolina from this law, we 
may form some idea, when we learn from offi- 
cial documents that the whole number of ves- 
sels of all corts built in South Carolina in the 
year 1852, was previsely seven, with a total 
tonnage of 300! And that the total yalue of 
the imports into that State, which ainounted 
to $2,058,870 in 1840, had increased in 1852 to 
$2,175,614—an astonishing increase in twelve 
years, of $117,000! 

It is curious to see these Slavery men, s0 
full of admiration for the’ principle of Free 
Trade in Federal politics, so abounding in ar- 
guments designed to convince the Northern 
Democracy that a tax gn imports is a tax on 
consuniption, repudiating the principle utterly 
in State legislation. Here4s a Southern man, 
for example, who, without any regard to the 
Federal Constitution, which vests in Congress 
the power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States, and enjoins 
that all duties and imposts shall be equal, and 
in contempt of the whole scheme of Free ; 
Trade, would induce the Southern States to | 
establish the policy of Protection—to tax the 
millions of consumers in those States for the 
benefit of a few hundred importers in half a 

























planters pay an extra cost for their supplies, 
for the pleasure of having them produced in 
England, and brought to them by a Charleston 
or Richmond merchant! One is at a loss 
which to admire more, the wisdom of this ad- | 
vice, or the profound knowledge of, and respect 
it evinces for, the Federal Constitution. 

But we need not be surprised at any ab- | 
surdity in such a quarter. No one can antici- | 
pate the extremes of folly to which a blind 
devotion to Slavery may drive its votaries. 











THE NEBRASKA QUESTION — SOUTHERN AND 
NORTHERN SLAVERY—THE CONSTITUTION. | 


The National Eva at Washington, the cen- | 
tral organ of all the Anti-Slavery factions of the 
country, says that “the New York Herald, 
consistent upon no other subject of policy or 
principle, has ever been faithful to the interests 
of Slavery.” Upon this allegation we have a | 
word or two to say. 

The Abolition organ at Washington rests | 
the whole merits of the Slavery question upon | 
the fundamental Abolition dogma that the | 
hereditary system of Southern labor is an 
evil—a moral, social, and political evil—and | 


that it should therefore be extinguished as soon | 
as possible. | 
rae ee ee ee Oe 


But, admitting Southern Slavery to bean 
evil, we doubt whether it leads to more deplo- | 
rable consequences than our hireling system of 
free labor, which in truth may be called the 
white slayery system of the North, in contra- 
distinction to the black system of the South. 
Let us judge of these two systems by their | 





4 pebiali 





class of persons, viz : 
great mejority of paupérs spring, 
the South, and are kept in a state of 
dependence. The difference between them 
and white paupors, is, that they are dependent 
upon the charity of their masters, who 





ye | wore than payment for what they rt 
the white paupers are dependent upon the 


State, which relieves their wants when neces- 


ustice. | sary, without making slaves of them. 


3. But, other things being equal, without any 
reference to institutions, we might naturally 


. | expect more physical suffering in the truculent 


latitudes of the North than the genial climes 
of the South. The census enables us to verify 
this. presumption. The whole number of na- 
tive paupers at public charge on the Ist of 
June, 1850, was— 

In the free States, 24,802 

In the slave States, . 12,114 . 
In .othér words, in summer, when the two 
séctions are on an equal footing as to genial 
weather, the free S have fewor paupors 
receiving public support than the slave States; 
for while the free population of the latter 
scarcely exceeds one-fourth of the whole free 
population of the country, their paupers at 
public charge on the 1st of Juno, 1850, were a 
little less than one-third of the whole number. 
This fact, then, not only shows the influence of 
& rigorous climate in producing physical suf- 
fering, but that, when the operation of this cause 
is suspended, there-is a greater number of pau- 
pers at public expense in the slave States, than 
in the free! 

This conclusion is reached also by instituting 
other comparisons. Take, for instance, the three 
States, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and compare 
them with Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
They do not differ much in soil or natural 
advantages; and they are all agricultura]. The 
chief difference between them lies in the char- 
acter of their institutions—one clase being slave 
States, the other free. Now, the Census shows 
that the number of paupers relieved in the 
year 1850, at public expense, in the three slave 
Stgtes, was as 1 to 654 of the whole free popu- 
lation; while in the three free States it was as 
1 to 1,113 of the whole free population. 

Again—taking Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Arkansas, those South- 
ern States, which are comparatively exempt 
from a rigorous climate and extremes of tem- 
perature, we find that the wholo number of 
paupers in them, in the year 1852, was but 
901, or 1 in 1,444 of the free population ; while 
the rest of the slave States contained 15,510 
paupers, or 1 in 335. Docs the Herald pretend 
to say that the social system in Mississippi, 
Arkaneas, and Texas, is higher and more bene- 
ficent than that of Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Maryland ? 

We can now understand, at once, the unfair- 
ness of the Herald in comparing the six New 
England States, exposed to terribly severe and 
protracted. winters, with six Southern States, 
where the winters are short and comparatively 
mild. The random assertion which closes the 
foregoing extract, “that the same advantage 
will appear to the South, in the comparative 
returns of the idiotic, the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, and insare,” is equally untenable. By 
referring to the Census, it will be found that 
the proportions of mutes and of blind in the two 
sections are the same; that of the insane there 
is a slight disproportion against the free States, 
while of the idiotic there is a more decided dis- 
proportion against the slave States, Thus, the 
proportion of insane tn the free States in 1850 
was as 1 in 1,295; in the slave States, as 1 in 
1,309; of idiotic, in the free States, as 1 in 
1,604; in the slave States, as 1 in 1,037. It 
will never do for the supporters of Slavery to 
appeal to any trustworthy statistics to show its 
superiority over free labor institutions. Sup- 
pose the Herald try again; or, should its cour- 


' age fail, perhaps Senator Butler, who, in a late 


speech in the Senate, made quite a free, if not 
judicious, use of statistics, would like to insti- 
tute some comparisons. 


Seen eaee 


THE OCCASION AND ITS DUTIES. 


If appearances are at all trustworthy, the 
gocgraphical question mooted by a late emi- 
nent New England statesman may be consid- 
ered as good as settled. There isa North. It 
begins to be understood that it is hardly safe 
for political filibusters and piratical adventur- 
ers to ignore its existence, and treat it as a 
fabulous Cape Fiyaway or Isle of St. Brandan’s. 
The Nebraska mischief, like most other evils, 
has its incidental and unlooked. for compensa- 
tione—it has revealed the North. 

The action of the Legislatures of New York, 


Slavery Propaganda; release tho South iteelf 
from vassalage to an overshadowing Class In- 
terest ; and lead to the gradual development in 
that region also of a Party of Freedom. 


Speeches, resolutions, reports, cannot change 
this state of things, The source of the mis- 
ehief, Mr. London holds, is the Tariff policy 
of the Federal Government. Why this policy 


Ea! ; Ags : 
ig — : —_ ~~ Ng sa _ | Maine, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts; the 

We find that the number of paupers in the public meetings of men of all parties in nearly 
six New England States of Maine, New Hamp- | all the principal cities and towns of the Free 


Nor would there be any fear of Diisatin, should divert foreign trade from the South- 
The great party controlling the Government ern to the Northern seaports, why, under a 
wt know how to be just. Tt would respect _ system of imposts, equal in all the porte of 
sthe rights of the States, and maintain the Con- |the: United States, foreign commerce should 
sliiulion’  Micisheladee delat {cet and fame ‘leave Sayannah, Charleston, Norfolk, ‘and 
and throstée: bande sucha — do for them to | Richmond, and fow into New York, Philadel. 
vébiol against the’ Government, because by a» phia, and Boston, he does not egplgin, The 

AM REGS ike ot-box, they had been , Federal Government exacts no higher daties 
legitima’ from power. As well might sede jin the former than in the latter, -and yet those 


‘ t finding . monopolize forcign commerce | 
eeeteee te POS | oth ig) Northern: enpltal te the life- 


blood of Southern indugtry. A country, con- 
fining itself to the production of one or two 
staples, and deponding for the supply of ite 
multiform wants, upon the proceeds, must al- 
ways be tributary to other countries, in which 

, labor is diversiged, and employed in producing 
‘pewten| goat ‘such articles as it must have. The planters in 
the British West Indies, under the system of 
Slavery, were always in debt. Their large ex- 





































with the Whig Party, 











According to these returns, the whole num- 


| ber of native paupers that received public sup- 





tation from 
begin end, gag the yery Census potas 
| his unfairness, ~ 


shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, . nicipal elections of Detroit and 
and Connegticnt, who in 1850 were eubjct to Sete Ot Heme 
charitable support, w2s 33,431, while, for the 
same year, the same class of persons ip the six 
Southern States of Maryland, Virginia, North | 
and South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, | 
numbered only 15,500. Of these, the native 
paupers cf the New England States numbered ' 
in round numbers 19 000, while those of the six , 
Southern States amounted to but 12 000 

Recapitulation.—Six New England States, 
population 2 705,896, native paupers 19 000; 
six Southern States, population §,219,776, na- 
tive panpers- 12,000. 

That is to say, the six New England 
boasting the highest elements of Northern per. | 
fection, in free schools, free labor, free speech, 
and free men, have an average of more than | 
three to one of native-born paupérs, a3 com- | 
pared with Mr. Kennedy’s official returns of 
that class in the six Southern St. tes of Mary- | 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina, | 
Georgia, and Alabama. We select the native 
paupers, because the foreign are an extraneous 
element, affording no basis fur a just compari- 
son. And the same advantage will appear to 
the South in the comparative returns of the 
idiotic, the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the 
insane—New Yor Herald. + 

We haye no doubt that all this is received as 
gospel by the Pro-Slavery readers of the Her- 
ald, byt if i@ qn entire misrepresen 
beginning to 


Milwaukie; the falling off of the Democratic 
yote in Now Hempshire,.althoygh the friends 
of the Administration epared no pains to im 
press the People with the pelief that the Ne- 
braska question had nothing to do with the 
State election; the united remonstrance of the 
clergy of New Engiand, of all denominations 
and all political parties—these are among the 
indications of a development of Northern feel- 
ing, whigh can scarcely bo mistaken. 

There js a North! The retyrns of the New 
Hampshire election must, we think, satisfy 
such skeptics even as General Pierce and Sec- 
retary Cushing of this fact. 

Look at one significant fact. Heretofore, 
whenever any Administration, Whig or Demc- 
cratic, has taken the responsibility of a meas- 
ure pénding in Congress, there hag been no 
difficulty in getting up public meetings in its 
favor, and in giving it the support of caucuses 
and conventions. In this respect the Nebraska 
Bill presents a striking exception. It is an 
Administration measuré, [t is urged with all 
the sppliances of party machinery and (i: 
ernmental patrongge. The President and hig 
Cabinet arg irretrjevably involyed ip it. 1 
have mage its 
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People rise in their indignation and repeal the 
law? Or will they be soothed into acquies- 
cence by the assurance of Northern statesmen 
that “no great interest is at stake?” Will 
they not be told that it is only the concession | 
of a principle to the Slave Power—a mere ab- 
straction? Slavery will not be likely to go into 
Nebraska, under any circumstances. Why 
should the frea States trouble elves about 
a word more or less in the Bill organizing Ter- 
ritories which are pretty sure of coming into 
the Union free? Let the South make the most 
of its barren victory. Why should the North 
keep up a useless agitation of the subject? 
But suppose the Bill, after all, is defeated in 
the House? There, of course, is the end of the 
matter; and the North, having carried ite point 
and saved the Compromise, has nothing further 
to do. Agitation is superflaous; the blessed 
quiet following the Compromises of 1850 is re- 


stored. ‘ 
So we fear too many who assume to be lead- 


ters of public opinion in the North are reason- 


What will then follow? Will the betrayed | 




























gated to men within the reach of the tempte- | ~ unde 

of a betrayal of trust. The heavy money-bags| the People. Witness the purchase of Louisi- 
of the have been cast into the scale, | ang and Florida, the annexation of Texas, the 
and there is good reason to fear that they will| way with Mexico, and the acquisition of New 
turn Mexico and Califor , not dictated or 


suggested by the People, or the People’s Rep- 
‘resentatives, but initiated and consummated 
by Executive Power, acting for the most part 
secretly and irresponsibly. 

It is because we are so accustomed to this 
policy, that we read without surprise the cor. 
respondence in relation to Cuba, submitted to 
Congress st its last session, disclosing the 


his own responsibility, without instruction or 
suggestion from the People or their Kepre- 
s@ntatives, without the slightest intim<tion of his 
purpose or motive, had offered to purchase that 
island from Spain, for a sum than one 
hundred millions of dollars—in other words, 
to pledge the money of the People and of the 
States for the purchase of a vast foreign terri- 
tory, to be introduced’into their Union on an 
equal footing with them, and all this without 
saying, by your leave, O Sovereign People! 
Nor did it strike any one as unusual, when 
; it was announced, last summer, that the ques- 
, tions of Reciprocal Trade with Canada, the 
Fisheries, West India Commerce, and Central 
American relations, were subjects of negotia- 
tion between Mr. Crampton and Secretary 
Marcy, who would probably agree upon some 





ing. Admit (what we do not for a moment 
believe, however) that Slavery will not, in any 
event, obtain a permanent foothold in Nebras- 
ka and Kansas. Do we not know that Young 
America is grasping after new territory, now 
without the limite of the United States? A 
gigantic scheme of conquest and annexation is 
in progress, involving Cuba with ites hundreds 
of thousands of slaves, Hayti with its million 
of free blacks to be re-enslaved, Mexico, and 
Central America. The repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise would leave Siavery free course in 
all these vast territories. The free States have 
& majority in Congress. Establish the princi- 
ple that Congress cannot interfere with the 
Territories in the matter of Slavery, and that 
majority becomes the silent and powerlecs 


Pacific, and from its present boundary on the 
Rio del Norte to the Isthmus of Darien. 

The defeat of this Bill is, then, of the utmost 
importance. It will lessen the danger, and, by 
giving the free States an opportunity to com- 
bine their political strength, perhaps avert it 
altogether. But one thing is certain. Defeat- 
ed or victorious in the present struggle, Slavery 
will not rest quiet. It knows no “ finality.” 
The inexorable necessities of its existence de- 
mand perpetual agitation and aggression. it 
will renew the conflict, in utter disregard of its 
pledges and-compromises. It must feed upon 
the life-blood of new territory, or die. 

Shall we learn nothing from the past? At 
the very time when Northern statesmen and 
Northern divines were congratulating one an- 
other upon the final settlement of the Slavery 
agitation—a settlement obtained only by most 
disgraceful and wicked concessions to Slavery — 
the great Disturber was maturing the plot for 
extending its power over those vast Territories 
of the West which its own pledges and votes 
had confirmed to Freedom forever. What has 
been, will be. New plots will be organized, 
new aggressions concerted. How many more 
times must the North be brayed in the mortar, 
before it will learn the first lesson of self-pres- 
ervation ? y 

“The Fugitive Slave Law,” says Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, “partially unglued the eyes of 
the North, and now the Nebraska bill leaves 
us staring.” The blindest Hunkerism tees at 
last, what it’ has so long denied, that Slavery 
is iteelf the agitator and aggressor —an ever- 
active disturbing force, urging its schemes 
of propagandism, without regard to “ peace 
measures,” ‘“ compromises,” or party connec- 
tions, with a step as steady as time, and an ap- 
petite as insatiable as death. Now, then, is 
the time fur the free States to initiate a new 
course of policy. The union, persistent energy, 
and audacity of the South, in extending and 


now be met by corresponding union, energy, 
and boldness, on the part of the North, in de- 
nationalizing, limiting, and restraining it. 

The present is the time for action. Let the 
movement begin at Washington at this very | 
session. Let those who are willing to stand 
on the question of Slavery where the fathers 
of the Republic stood, unite, irrespeotive of par- | 


the nucleus of a mighty organization through- 
oyt the country; having for its watchwords — 

No slave Territory. r: 

No more slave States. ; 

The General Government relieved from all 
responsibility for Slavery. 

No interference by the General Government 
with Slavery in the slave States. 2 

No interference with the right of jury trial, 
the writ of habeas corpus, and other guarantees 


the free States. : 

Slavéry left to itself in the States which cher- 
ish it, without any extraneous aid or comfort, to 
reconcile itself as it best may to the progress of 
civilization and Christianity, and to the liberal 
spirit of the age. 

Such a movement as is here contemplated 
will naturally demand a leader—an embodi- 
ment of its idea. He will not be wanting. The 
Divine Providence does not mock us in pre- 
senting these great opportunities for the ad- 
vancement of humanity. It gives the Man fur 
the "Hour—the strong, bold hand, to grasp the 
forelock of the passing Qecasion. When ‘sach 


9 map shal] unmistakably reyeal himself, what- 


haye been his party name or 
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spectator of the triumphant progress of the ex- 
ecrable institution from the Atlantic to the’ 


strengthening the accursed institution, must | 


ty names, to form a Leacug or Freepom — | 


of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in ' 


general echeme of settlement. True, it might 
| be supposed that some of these questions be- 


| long properly to the Legislative Department of 


the Government, but our People seem to edmit 
| that there is no limit to the Treaty-making 
Power. 

There is now under consideration in the 
Senate, a Treaty, by which certsin claims of 
; Citizens of the United States on Mexico 
| are to be assumed by our Government, by 
| which the boundaries of the country are to be 
| changed, and a large tract of foreign Territory 
| added, by which certain facilities for con- 

structing a railway by a Southern route from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, are to be secured, 
| and by which twenty or twenty-five millions 
| of dollars are to be taken from the Treasury 
| and handed to Santa Anna. By some means 
unknown, against the will of the Senate, the 
| plan of the Treaty leaked out; but all the cor- 
| Fespondence in connection with it, and. the 
| proceedings of the Ssnate and President in re- 
| lation to it, are carefully concealed from the 
i People. They are not to know what causes 
| led to its formation, what circumstances trans- 
| pired during the negotiation, what interests 
| were chiefly intended to b2 promoted by it, 
| what are the reasons assigned for and against 
| it. In fact, they are to be kept in the dark 
concerning its causes, nature, and consequen- 

ces, until the Treaty shall have been ratified, 
| and they be called upon to pay the twenty 
| millions, which the President and Senate, act- 
ing secretly, are about to bind them to pay. 

And yet, the People who are so indifferent 
to the exercise of these tremendous powers by 
an Executive and Senate, shielding themselves, 
meanwhile, from all responsibility to them, aro 
full of admiration at the zeal of Representa- 
tives, who, to save the Treasury and preserve 
the Constitution, scrutinize every proposition 
| to vote, money, whether to satisfy a petty claim 
| of $5,000, or the claim of the empire West-for 
half a million to improve its great rivers and 
harbors! We, the People, under our boasted 
system of self-government, through our appro- 
priate representatives, pass laws in relation to 
“mint and rue and anise,” but “ weightier 
matters,” involving Questions of Peace and 
War, Questions of Boundary and Empire, Ques- 
tions affecting the Perpetuity of our Union, we 
consign to the irresponsible action of the 
President and Senate, acting in secret con- 
clave ! . : 

Not much is said about the Gadsden Treaty in 
the newspapers. ~The Northern press knows 
little about it, and seems to care leas. The 
Southern pspers, that notice it at all, are ear- 
nestly in favor of iton avowed sectional grounds. 
In the Senate, we learn that it has given rise to 
protracted and warm debates, even some Ad- 
ministration Senators feeling constrained to 

Oppose it; and it is intimated that this opposi- 
| tion has been provoked, not so much by the 
| particular provisions of the Treaty, but by cer- 
| tain ulterior schemes of nullification or dis- 
union, supposed to be favored, if not aimed at, 
by that part of it which secures facilities for a 
great railway across the continent by the 
Southern route, from Charleston on the At- 
lantic, to-San Diego on the Pacific, with Mem- 
phis as an intermediate point. 

According to a writer in the Wa_aington 
Union, who appears to be familiar with the 
country proposed to be ceded, and its records, 
it comprises an area of some forty millions of 
acres, enough to form two States, and abounds 
in minéral wealth, Lesides being suitable in 
most parts for cultivation. The Richmond 
Va.) Eng urer claims that these- States will 
slayeholding ; the New York Daily Times, 
! an adyoegte of the Treaty, admits this; and 
| the Charleston (S. C.) Courier is specially de. 
lighted, begause it embraces the Southern route 
for a railroad to the Padific. It embracer, it 
says, “the Garay route of the Pacific railway, 
through the valley of Gila, (the very ronte des- 
ignated by General Gadsden himeelf at the 
Memphis Convention, of whch he was a mem- 
' ber,) of which Charleston is the Atlantic and 
, San Diego the Pacific terminus, with Memphis 
' ag the intermediate station. * * * The new 
domain acquired, it is sug ested to form into a 
‘ new Territory, (and hereafter into one or more 
| States.) by the name of Arresonia; the first 
‘ Governor of ought to be a South Caro- 
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4a measures for the BCq Lisi. 


tion of Cuba. About the same time, Mr. Bat. 


a er, of South Carolina, in the course of a speech 


in ” Senate, said : 

_ “Tf Russia shall be crushed as a Power in 
Europe, KB. combination of France and 
Poaiens, termination of that war will place 

and in a tion to induce 
them to inte with American affairs. They 
will come out of that war, if they shall crus), 

Russia, with triumphant armies, accustomed to 
war and victory, without bread, without clothes 
and it will be an easy decision for them to 

‘Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war’ 
upon our Southern islands, for I call them ours, 

Perhaps the blood around those islands, in th, 
sea-fights which will take place, will be the 
language in which to write its history.” 

“ Our Southern islands!” 

The Richmond (Va) Exquirer orges the ac- 
quisition of Cuba, “not from any covetous mo. 
tive,” or from sympathy with “ filibusteriem ” 

“Our view of the policy of this measure,” it 
says, “as of every other, is determined by the 
pare t and controlling consideration of 
Southern interests. \t is because we regard 
the acquisition of Cuba as essential to the sta. 
bility of the system of Slavery, and to the just 
ascendency of the South, that we consent w 
forego ovr habitual repugnance to political 
‘change, and to advocate a measure of such 
vast, and, in some respects, uncertain conse. 
quences.” 

Again: 

“The only possible way in which the South 
can indemnify itself for its concessions to the 
Anti-Slavery fanaticism, is by the acquisition 
of additional slave territory. * * * We must re. 
enforce the powers of Slabery as an element of 
political control, and this can only be done by 
the annexation of Cuba. In no other direction 
is there a chance for the aggrandizement of 
Slavery.” 

Again: 

_ “The intrigues of Great Britain for the abo- 
lition of Slavery in that island are pursued with 
a zeal and an energy which cannot fail of suc. 
cess, unless the United States interfere to pre. 
vent the consummation. The only effectual 
mode by which this may be done, is by the 
transfer of the island to the dominion of the’ 
States.” 


Again : 
“If we contemplate the possible alternative 


spirit of Abolition, the necessity for the acquisition 
of Cuba as a support to the South, becomes even 
more manifest and urgent. With Cuba in the 
porsession of an hostile interest, Southern Sla. 

would be exposed to an assault which it 

d neither resist nor endure. With Cuba as 
a member of a great Southern Confederacy, Sla- 
very might bid defiance to its enemies.” 


These are bold ayowals. The Enquirer 
throws off all disguise, does not stoop to eva- 
sion, disdains ambiguous, clap-trap appeals 
about the Africanization of Cuba. It goes 
for Cubs, to prevent the abolition of Slavery 
in that island, to strengthen the system in this 
country, to secure to the South political con- 
trol and its just ascendency, and to prepare it 
for a Diseolution of the Union. No other mo- 
tives are assigned ; not the slightest allusion is 
made to the effects of the measure upon the 
general interests of the country. They are 
not worthy a moment’s consideration. Cuba 
is to be annexed, solely to give stability to Sla- 
very, and supremacy to the Slave Interest. 
When it is considered that but a small mi- 
nority in the South is interested in this sys 
tem of Slavery, that there are fifteen wmil- 
lions of freemen in the North and West, who 
are unfriendly to it, that the prosperity and 
power of the Union, and the high position 
the country holds in the great Family of Na- 
tions, depend mainly upon ite freemen and 
ite free labor institutions, these audacious 
avowals of an intention to acquire Cubs, 
for the single purpose of giving ascendency to 
the Slave Interest, must cither be regarded as 
the ravings of madmen, or as indications of 
the utter contempt habitually entertained for 
the masses of the People, by the elavebelders. 
For, by whoze money and arms is Cuba to be 
acquired? By the money and arms of the 
American People: and for what purpose? To 
subject them to the domineering aristocracy of 
slaveholders! Tne Enquirer must believe 
them fools, or it is iteelf mad. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF OUR HOME POPULATION. 


The brief abstract of the Census of 1850, 
prepared by Mr. Kennedy, contains no table 
more interesting than that of the nativities of 
the inhabitants of the several States. A care- 
ful analysis of it will show the general course 
of emigration within our borders, the compar- 
ative migratory tendencies of the population 
in different sections, how the ideas and insti- 
tutions of one section have been impressed upon 
another, and how far inter migration has 
been inflaenced by peculiarities of the social 
system. 

It is remarked in the Abstract, that out of 
17,736,792 free inhabitants, 4 112,433 have 
migrated and settled beyond the States of their 
birth; that 335,000 natives of Virginia, equal 
to 26 per cent. of all its natives at the date 
of the Census, 163,000 of South Carolina, 36 
per cent., and 261575 of North Carolina, or 
4 per cent., were living in other States; and 
that Vermont and Connecticut, of the North- 
orn States, haye lost more by emigration than 
even the States named, admitting the number 
of sluyes in the latter as qn element of the 
calculation, But, we have prepared seyeral 
tables from the retprns of the Census, which 
will be found far more instructive. 

Table jst shows the number of natives ol 
the slaveholding States, residing in 1850, in 
the New England, the Middle snd the Free 
Wentern States; Table 2d, the number of na- 
tives of the Free States residing in the Atlantic 
and inthe Gulf ahd Mississippi Slave States. 
. Natives of the Slave States in— 















New England. Middle States. Free West. 
Me 458 N.Y, 12,625 Obio, 152,319 
NH, 215 NJ, 4110. Mich, 3,634 
Vt, 140. Pa. 47,180 Ie, 176,581 
‘Mase, 2,980 . — fl, 144809 
R.1, 982 — Towa, 31,392 
Conn. 1,390 — Wis, 6353 
~ Li we Cal, 24,066 
“Rlgs.. 3,915 539, 183 
. «Total, 609,631. 
* Natives uf the Free States in the— 
‘| Ne mic Slave States. Gulf and Miss. Si. States. 
s ware 6,996 ida, a a 
¥ ry]: 1 Alabama ‘a 4, 
ws . “Mississippi, - 4,517 
8, 2167 Louisiana, - 14,567 
2427, Texas, - - 9982 
Arkansas, = - ae 
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Miseor - 55.664 
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Georgia. 

Natives of Ol 

States in 

Florida, 1.6 
Alabama, 4,0 
Missiseippi, 3,1 
Louisiana, 12,1 
Texas, 4,1¢ 
Arkaneas, 1,84 
Tenneagee, 47 
Kentucky, 13 6§ 
Missouri, 17,4 
63,2 

Ohio, 3741 
Michigan, 179,70 
Indiana, 87,0 
Illinois, 147,4§ 
lowa, 29,69 
Wisconsin, 106 764 
California, 27,42 
912,28 

Totals, 975,50 
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AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Amongst the many nostrums that are daily herala- 
d| ed forth to the public as panaceas for nearly all the 
}| ills which afflict humanity, thero ars, no doubt, many 
|| entirely worthless, and-others that possess all the 
merit which is claimed for them. Among this latter 
class stands foremost the invaluable family medicine, 
the name of which heads this paragraph. This is no 
idle puff. We speak knowingly, having tested its 
efficacy on several occasions @yithin the last year, in 
our own family. At this season, when colds.and in- 
fluenza are so prevalent, we confidently recommend 
the free ‘use of this preparation. It will be fuund 
equaily efftvacious in.diseases of the throat, and ia all 
pulmonary affections. 
Virginia Recorder, Buchanan, Va. 


THE LIVER PIuis. 


QS™ The Liver Pills of Dr. McLane were.first used 
by him exclasively in his own practice. So effioz- 
¢lons were they in all cases of Liver Complaint, that 
they became famous, and, attracting the sttention of 
the medical faculty, passed into general use. They 
act with great certainty and regularity; the patient 
almost immediately feels the dispersion of his disease, 
ons is gradually restored to health. With some, the 

oot is almost miraculcus, frequently e encing 
immediate reliof, after having for sisainey iostias to 
drugs and medicines of another description, in vain. 
Dizeases of the Liver are very common in this coun- 
try, and are often frightful in character. Those who 
experience any of the premonitory symptoms of this 
dangerous and complicated disease, should at once 
procure a box of Dr. MoLane’s Pills, and perhaps, 
thereby, be sayed a world of misery. 

{?#” Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mc 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
none else. There aro other Pills, purporting to be 
Liver Pills, now before the public. 

Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated Ver- 
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“Now let us sing, long live the king, 
And when he next doth ride abroad, ; 
oe. ar May Ibe there to see.” ree » aE tary 
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erant, are De Haxirax, Apaut. 2,—Parliament will rise 
y next week. Several bills have been perfected 
for the constraction, under Government f 


>. 


sare Sern) connection between Halifax 
and ‘United 


ead 


_ AuBany, Apait 1.—There was great rejoic- 
’ opinion, f ing here ay, on account of Governor 
nears him feels, less assured of his arrogant po- cay boner veto of the Maine liquor bill. A 
sition. And well may he pause and tremble, | salute of 100 guns was fired, and the streets 
for the bolts of fate directed against him are | illuminated with bonfires. 


of terrible aspect. — 
ALBAXNY, Apri 1.—-The Senate this morn- 


England or France alone would be no foo} 
to slight; but England and France together, | ing refused to pass the liquor bill vetoed by 
the Governor, and the motion to reconsider 


by sea and land, must be appalling. The Bal- 
tic fleet has the strength of a raging lion, and | was lost by 10 to 15, thereby iy kiling 
the bill at this session of the egislature. 


it is pretty certain that its arrival in that sea 
New York, Aram 2.—A fire haa broken 
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will be signalized by one of those bombard- 


ments which are found to be irresistible by Pre Ok + bnildings:sitnsted on 


com ting them for tobacco destroyed by SosthMeatlons.om: decade a t 
the Britis ree Pag pista gs Scho 9S the southeast end of Governor’s {sland, and is 


h,in 1814, was taken up and passed— 
yeas 24, nays 17. 


cided in the negative. 
Mr. Olds explained that the bill before the 


7 
can metal 


calls upon the clergy to do—‘-Keep the subject 
disconnected from religion.” ‘It appeals to 
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battery of a thousand heavy cannon, discharg- 
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Georgia. 
Natives of Old Free 


¥ States in— 

Florida, 1,673 
Alabama, 4,051 
Mississippi, 3,177 
Louisiana, 12,175 
Texas, 4,105 . 
Arkansas, 1,888 
Tennessee, 4783 
Kentucky, 


13.689 
Missouri, 17,470 


Natives of Old Slave 
States in— 
‘ 20 268 
- 147,433 
« 76,189 
ce 18,361 
x 21513 
- ‘| 24,878 
- 140,445 
- 80,281 
4 67,067 


@ 506 0 | Chee ters 


63,217 


374,177 
179,703 
87,038 


596,435 


134,765 
2,915 
93,015 
52,572 
12,942 
3,171 
7,384 


Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Indiana, 
Niinois, 147,490 
Iowa, 29,692 
Wisconsin, 106,761 
California, 27,424 


912,285 306,764 


Totals, 975,502 - - 903,199 


Total of natives of the old States in 
the new Free States - -. ~- 1,219,044 
Do. do. in new Slave States 659,652 


The old Slave States in 1850 contained-an 
aggregate white population, im round numbers, 
of 2,700,000, or 31.86 to the equare mile; the 
old Free States, a population of about 8 500 000, 
or 63 to the square mile, and yet this table 
shows that the emigration from the former is 
nearly a8 large absolutely as from the latter; 
in other words, that the emigration from the 
old Slave States was nearly three times greater, 
in proportion to its population, than from the 
old Free States ; for while the latter were repre- 
sented in the new States by 975,512 of their 
natives, the latter, with a population not one 
third as large, was represented by 903,512 of 
their natives ! 


Christianity to show that it has no connection 
with Christianity—they appeal to Christianity 
to show that it has. A fair question, Mr. Sen- 
tinel, and it will not do for you to deny them & 


right you claim for yourself. 


On the whole, your performances as a 
“theological politician” are not quite so cred- 
itable as theirs, in the character of “political 
preachers.” Their politics are sound, which is 
more than can be said of your polemics. The 
Slavery prevailing in the Roman empire at 
the time of the advent of Christianity, was 


| chiefly white slavery ; the Slavery, then, which 
| the Sentinel’s Christianity permitted and pro, 


tected, was the Slavery of white men; and it 
had its origin in just such causes as black Sla- 
very in our day has grown out of. The editor 
of the Sentinel, who is a Democrat, a progres- 
sive Democrat, a Jeffersonian Democrat, a 
Democrat of the largest liberty order, believes 
that the religign of Jesus Christ sanctions Sla- 
in itself, without regard to the color or 
race of its victims, the Slavery of the white 


protected a system, under which white slaves 
were bought and sold like brutes, work- 
ed without wages, scourged without mercy, 
and put to death whenever it suited the whim 
or passion of the master; without violation of 
law! That is the Sentinel’s idea of Christian- 
ity, which it accepts as a beneficent system of 
Non-Intervention, like the Constitution of the 
United States! 

Weclaim to live under a better dispensation. 
Let the editor of the Sentinel, if he please, 
cling to a religion that would authorize his 
brother of the Union, had he the power, to set 
him to work in his cflice, work without wages, 


as well as the black man—sanctioned and |- 


Onrenvan AND Sacrep Scenxs. By Fisher Howe. 
New York: M.'‘W. Dodd. 1 volume. For sale by 
Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

This is a beautifully-printed book. These 
scenes are in Greece—the chapters are devoted 
to Athens, Constantinople, Tyre, Samaria, Je- 
rusalem, the Jordan, the Dead Sea, &c., &c., 
and are illustrated by maps and plates, and 
written in a very pleasing style. t 
Annvat oF Screntiric Discovery, ror 1854. Edit- 

ed by David A. Wells, A. M. Boston : Gould & Lin- 

coln. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 

D.C. 1 vol., pp. 398. 

This is now a standard work. The amount 
of labor in its compilation is vast, and the 
value of such a publication cannot but grow 
into public estimation. This volume is equal 
to all its predecessors; and we would gladly 
make large selections of its pages, if we had 
room to do so. + 


Noa AND His Times. By Rev. J. M. Olmstead. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1 vol., pp. 418. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

At first, we were disposed to look at this 
book as another specimen of the art of book- 
making. The title, “Noah and his Times,” 
seemed to indicate that all that was true was 
not new, and all that was new could not be 
Arue ; but we confess the book is a true book ; 
and the considerations and inquiries relative to 


| the antediluvian and earlier postdiluvian peri- 


ods are naturally and clearly connected with 

the leading questions of the present day. + 

Tux WeEsTMINSTER Review. January, 1854. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Washington, D. C. 

Epinsurcu Ravixw. January, 1854. Published 


The Deficiency bill was again resumed, and 


several small amendments were voted upon. 
Mr. Bell 

R. H. Weightaran for poy 

Senator elect from New Mexico, under the at 


tempted State organization of 1850. This was 
debated at length, and was pending when this 


report was closed. \ 


House of Representatives, March 31, 1854. 


Mr. Dunbar, by consent, presented the reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of Louisiana, asking 
t of land for the establishment-of an 
asylum for the blind and dumb in that State ; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 


lic Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


This being Private Bill day, a pumber of 
bills were called up in order. QOoe relating to 
the carriage of the mail in stages between 
Montgomery and Mobile elicited a protracted 
debate, participated in by Messrs. Phillips, 
Houston, Gray of Kentucky, and Jones of 


Louisiana. 


Mr. Preston arose, and said that he would 
ask the indulgence of the House to permit him 


to make an explanation of a personal charac- 
ter. A debate had occurred on Monday last, 


which was marked by strong personalities, and 
which was made the subject of much discvs- 
Mr. Cutting had 


sion outside of the House. 
referred thie subject to Col. Monroe and Gen. 


Shields; and Mr. Breckinridge had submitted 
it to the consideration of Mr. Hawkins, of Ken- 


tucky, and Mr. Preston himself. 


Mr. Preston said he was authorized by these 
gentlemen to state that the matter had been 
settled in a manner satisfactory to all friends, 


and honorable to the parties themeelves. 
Another duty, he said, gtill devolved upon 


him. The gentlemen principally engaged in 


this transaction had both requested him to 
state that they regretted having violated the 


rules of this House, and of propriety, ani to 


apologise for having done so. 


Mr. Preston said, in conclusion, that it was 
with much gratification he was enabled to 


roposed an amendment, to allow 
and mileage, as a 


changed. 
third time ; when 


laid upon the table. Noegatived. 
The bill was then passed. 


sarily be inadequate. 


vin Pepper. 


Secretaries were appointed. 


plause. 


adopted. ' 


thus epitomized : 


attempt to desecrate free territory by Slavery. 


and very likely you will find out to-morrow 


House was in the precise language of the exist- 
ing lawe, the rates of compensation alone being 


The bill was thon engrossed, and read a 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved that it be 


THE PEOPLE OF ALBANY IN COUNCIL. - 


On Monday evening last, a meeting of citi- 
zens, without distinction of party, met at the 
Capitol, to protest against the Nebraska scheme. 
The Atlas remarks that it was particularly in- 
teresting on account of the number of electors 
of German birth preeent.. But, that paper 
adds, we know of no portion of our citizens 
who approve of the Nebraska bill. Any ex- 
pression of a public meeting, less than the 
whole body of electors, must, therefore, neces- 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Cal- 


Hon. William Parmelee, Mayor, was elected 
President, and fifteen Vice Presidents and five 


Hon. Amos Dean addreseed the meeting, and 
his eloquent remarks were receiyed with ap- 


A series of admirable resolutions were read 
by Isaac .Edwards, Esq., and ynanimously 


Hon. Bradford R. Wood ‘addressed the meet- 
ing in his ysual effective style. His speech is 


“The people are not on the fence in this 
matter of Nebraska. You have assembled this 
evening, to protest against a most outrageous 


’ 


ing their dreadful missiles with the rapidity of 
a hail-storm, can hardly be ‘miata to the 
extent of its force and destructiveness. The 
trial will speedily be on, and after the subja- 
gation of the Baltic, the later opeting of the 
Gulf of Finland will bring the very homes of 
the Russian empire more closely acquainted 
with the fury the mad and obstinate ambition 
of its ruler has provoked. 

Some doubts have recentiy been thrown on 
the cordial adherence of Prussia; and it does 
seem that her wavering monarch has resolved 
to wait evente, and for the present be strictly 
neutral, with a ‘view to mediation hereafter, 
should opportunity offer. 

Austria appears to be more firm, and is aug- 
menting her army of obseruation on her east- 
ern frontier. 

At home, the Reform bill has been postponed, 
and will scarcely reappear this session. Some 
sixty members did not relish the idea cf their 
snug boroughs being .disfranchised ; and the 
Ministers having thrown the tub to the whale, 
(which in this instance the whale did not show 
the least inclination to play with,) the affair 
may go to the limbo of shams, till something 
happens to evoke its resuscitation. 

The questions of privateering and the rights 
of neutral flags are likely to obtain grave con- 
sideration on the breaking out of hostilities ; 
and an almost new, or at any rate much mod. 
ified international system, will probably be the 
result. Priyateering will be utterly discounte- 
panced; but, on the other hand, the facilities 
for passing contraband of war, under any dis- 
guise or pretence, will be rigorously examined 
and restrained. The precise rules are not yet 
promulgated, but the principles on which they 
are being framed are what we have stated, 
and of great importance to the commerce of 
the world. 


> — 


EUROPEAN NEWS. 


Since our last issue, intelligence has been re- 
ceived of the arrival of the Franklin at New 
York, and the Canada at Halifax. The Livy- 


now raging with great fury. The lose will 
doubtless be heavy. ; 


New York, Aprit 2.—~Mr, Lswis, Manager 
of the Sandy Hook telegraph line, is abut 
to construct a branch line to Staten Is!and, 
thus affording great convenience to commer- 
‘cial interests, 

PHILADELPHIA, Aprit 2.—The new church 
near Fairmount, built for the Rev. Mr. Arm- 
strong, was destroyed by fire last night. It 
was to have been dedioated to-day. Loss 
$6 500. 

Creverand, O., Aprit 3.—Saturday night 
& fire broke out in this city, which consumed 
or House, No. 2, Startevant’s planing mill, 
and three adjoining buildings, Loss $30,000. 

Burrato, Aprit 3.—The Collegiate Institute 


at Brockport was burnt yesterday, Loss 
$20,000.t 


Markets. 


Battimore, Aprit 3.— Breadstuffs dull. 
Flour—sales of 300 barrels of Howard Street 
at $6 9337; City Mills held at $7.00. Wheat— 
sales of 2,000 bushels, at $1.72 a $1.75 for. 
white, and at $1.65 @ $1.71 for red. Corn— 
sales of 5,000 bushels at 68 a 69 cents for white. 
and at 68 a 70 for yellow. Butter, in kegs sold 
at 12 a 14 cents, and roll at 16 a 20 cents. 

New York, Aprit. 3.—Flour dull —sales 
of 3,000 barrels of State ot $7; Southern at 
$7.50. Wheat—sales of 4,000 bushels of Gon- 
esee at $212. Corn—sales of 20,000 bush- 
els of mixed at 75 cents, and yellow at 79 a 
80 cents. Cotton dull. Stocks quiet. 

Philadelphia market unchanged. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Henry, Illinois, by Rev. Chester Covell, 
Mr. Jozt G. Curios, of Niagara Falls, to Miss 
Lavra C, Morrison, of the former place. 

At Niagara Falls, by the Rey. E. W. Gill- 
mao, of Lockport, Joun Fow er, of Oswego, 


\ 


excellent reading matter for the family, elegantly 
illustrated with engravings, and tastefully bound, is 
now offered to agents and peddlers, at a greatly re 
dueod price. .Those who wish to engage in the aale 


mifuge, can now be had at all respectable Drug Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 


ATTENTION! 
SOLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their witows or heirs, to. whom ar- 
rears Of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &0., 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 
we ahaa Wate 
rey an ent, Washington, D. C 
Bounty-land warrants bought and “" : 


THE LITTLE. PILGRIM. 
A MONTHLY Journal for Girls and Boys, Edited 
by Grace Greenwood and. Leander K. Lippincott. 
Illustrations by Deveroux. : 
Contributors : Martin F, Tupper, Charles Mackay, 
N. Hawthorne, J. G. Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Jas. 
T. Fields, George Kent, Mary Howitt, Mrs. &. C. 


Hall, Miss Pardoe, Camilla Crosland, Anne Mary 
Howitt, Mrs. L.H. Sigourney, Eliza L. Sproat, Anne 





H. Phillips; Mory Irving, Clara Moreton. and others 


Terms.—Fifty cents per annum, for single copies, 
or ten copies for $4, payable invariably in advance. 
Specimen numbers furnished, without charge. 
Back numbers supplied, from the beginning of the 
volame. Address 
LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wittrau W. Turts is nolonger agent for New 
England. 5 April 1. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 
OODWORTH’S CABINET LIBRARY, embra- 
cing 6 octavo and 4 duodecimo volumes, full of 


of this popular work, and who have some $20 or $30 
at command, cannot fail to make the business profit 
able. Call and see, or address the publisher by letter 
Sample copies of each style will be sent by mail, 
free of postage, on the receipt of one dollar. 
‘ D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 
April 1—4t 118 Nassau street, New York 





NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE, 
Located in the village of McGrawville, in the cewnty 
of Cortland, New York, was founded in 1849, upom 
the bread principles of “ Equal Rights and Chris- 
tian Reform,” and is open to all persons, of both 
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to flog him for disobedience, to sell him on the 
block, and to separate him at his pleasure 
from his family. We bslieve in no such reli- 
gion. The Christianity we believa and reverence 
is that,whose golden rule is, Do unto others 
what you would have others dv to you—a grand, 
ever-present, ever-working Principle of In- 
tervention against all wrong-doing. 


sexes, of good moral character, 


tg has been the purpose of the Trustees of this 
4 School, from the first, to mako it both safe and 
inviting to Students; and we believe we may now 
safely recommend itsunder the supervision and care 
of Prerideut Leonard G. Calkins, whose ability for 
that responsible office has been most happily tested, 
assisted by a competent “ Board of Instruction.” Froe 
from the unboly infiuence of larger towns, and per- 
vaded by moral influences, republican habits, and 
Christian example, associated with manual labor, we 
think parents must feel a degree of security, begotten 
by no other set of circumstances. 

One arrangement in this Institution, not to be over 
looked in this day of “public speaking,” is a Rhetor 
ical Class, with daily eRercises in extemporaneous 
speaking, under the careful training of the President 

The student of small means, aspiring to a thorough 
intellectual education by his own energies, will find 
in this College sympathy and aid in his arduous and 
noble work. 

The Manual Labor Department of the School is 

under the supervision of Mr. Luther Wellington, a 
practical farmer, a kind and benevolent man, on 2 
farm of one hundred and fifty-seven acres. 
_ Aprimsry school is tasght by Mics Keziah King, 
a thorough and efficient teacher, for the accommoda 
tion of any one who may not be prepared to enter 
tho Academic Department. 


make this statement in relation to gentlemen 
who were destined to be so eminently useful 
to their country, and who deservedly possessed 
in so high a degree the admiration of their 
friends. : 

On motion of Mr. Bocock, the Hoyse resolved 
itself into Committes of the Whole on the bill 
for the increase of the navy by the congtruc- 
tion of,six steamers, at an expenee of, some 
three million dollars. A discussion under the 
fiye minutes rule followed, and many amend- 
ments were proposed and considered. 

Mr. Peckham read from 9 newspaper a state- 
ment to the effect-that Lord Clarendon had, in 
council, expressed the opinion that Russian 
products, in whatsoever vessels they might be 
found,- snd by whomsoever owned, would be 
liable to seizure upon the high seas; and he 
therefore moved to amend the bill by ordering 
the construction of nine steamers, alledging 
that it might become the duty of our Govern- 
ment to resist the claim of Great Britain to the 
right of search. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith proposed an amendment, 


morning, in some veracious print, that you at- 
tended an Abolition meeting! The Nebraska 
bill is an attempt to extend Slavery over a ter- 
ritory larger.than all the States east of 
the Mississippi. | know you,are told by the 
friends of this measure that this country ig un- 
fitted for Slavery. Why, then, re, eal the Com- 
promise that shuts it out? The assertion is 
false ; for in the eame latitude lie Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
all, except the firat and last, full of slaves. They 
who talk about God’s having written his laws 
of freedom on the soil and climate, claim a 
blasphemous intimacy with their Maker, or 
are grossly ignorant of what he has written. 

“ Neither soil nor climate has abolished Sla- 
very anywhere. It exists among the barren 
pines of the South. The bill cf rights ahol- 
ished it in Massachusetts, and the moral sense 
of th» people in Connecticut and New York. 
Slave and free lubor are everywhere antago- 
nistic; and wherever Slavery gets a foothold, 
it will hold its own. Should it enter this ter- 
ritory, it will not beeradicated. Missouri had 
but few slaves when she entered into the Union, 


and for sale as above. 

The pressure of politics has prevented an 
earlier notice of these invaluable Reviews. 
Among the articles of special and significant 
interest in the Westminster, we would point to 
one on “English Religion,” another on Eng- 
land’s Foreign Policy, and 3 third on “Strikes” 
and “Lookouts.” 

The Edinburgh contains a very interesting 
review of Thackeray’s works, and an instructive 
paper on the Machinery of Parliamentary 
Legislation, beside other articles that may be 
read with profit. 

Cuemistry or Common Lire. By James F. W. 

Johnston, M. A., F. R.S., &c. New York: D. Ay- 

_pleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pa. avenue, 

Washington, D. C. 

This is number one of a series from an Eng- 
lish edition, intended for the million. The 
topics of this number are, “ The air we breathe, 


te Miss Juxia A., eldest daughter of W. H. 
Childs, Eeq., of Niagara Falls, 


erpool dates are to the 18th instant, with intel- 
ligence a week later than that by the Africa. 

The news does not afford anything import- 
sat, as far as the actual condition of affairs is 
concerned. The Czar’s reply to the ultimatum 
of France and England had not been received. 
The Britieh fleet was proceeding to the Baltic. 
England was not disposed to look favorably on 
the Prussian proposal for a resumption of ne- 
gotiations, and had intimated her bélief that 
the hastening of the embarkation of troops for 
Constantinople, and the despatch of a third 
fleet to the Baltic, were the only things now to 
be done. : 

In Parliament, an address had been moved 
ta the Queen, -praying that, in the event of 
war, direction might be given to cruisers to ab- 
stain from interfering with neutral vessels not 
carrying contraband munitions of war, and 
suggesting, also, the policy of entering into a 
treaty to accomplish this purpose with the 
United S:ates and other countries. 

The commercial intelligence anncunces an- 
other heavy decline in breadstuffs, Cotton was 


Now, why is it that these Slave States, con- 
taining an aggregate area, 30,000 square miles 
larger than the aggregate area of the Free 
States, surpassing them in climate, and at 

_ least equalling them in eoil, water-power, min- 
eral resources, and all- natural capabilities, 
with a white population not one third as large, 
and not one fourth so dense, should send out 
nearly as many emigrants.to new States and 
Territories? What other reasons cen be as- 
signed but the exhausting nature of slave | 
labor, its inherent incompatibility with other 
and productive modes of Industry, and its op- 
pressive bearing upon the masses of the Peo- 
pie? ‘ ; 

Slaveholders seek the rich. bottoms of the 
new Slave States; their poor white neighbors 
crowd into the new Free States. In 1852, for 
example, Indiana farnished homes to thirty- 
three thousand persons, who had been born in 





NOTICE, 
To Nathaniel A, Davis, andall other Agents of Alvan 
Hovey’'s “Improvement on Horse Rake :” 
£ ogee is to notify oné and all of said agents to sur- 
. render their ageney, and make return of their 
doings to the subscriber, as soon as'may be. And I 
hereby forbid all persons purchasing my right of any 
of said agents, as I shall ratify no contract made after 
this date, intending soon to disse of my right in 
all Territory unsold. ALVAN HOVEY, Pateniee. 
East Brookfield, Orange co., Vt., March 28, 1854. 
April 1—3t 
CROCKER, McKUNE, & ROBINSON, 
TTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW. 
. Office Nos. 24 and 25 in Read & Co.’s Post Office 
building, Sacramento. April 1. 


i GRATIS ! 


A FEW words.on the rational treatment, without 
medicine, of local weaknoss, nervous debility, 
loss of memory, love of solitude, self-distrust, dizzi 
neas, pimples on the fa¢e, and other infirmities of man 
By this entirely new and highly succosaful treatment, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

OLp S1GnTs wits New Eves. By a Yankee. 
With an Introdnction, by Robert Baird, D. D. 
Published by M. W. Dodd, New York. For sale 
by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 4 
In this travelling age, whef everybody who 

goes abroad writes a book, and tells us just 

what hundreds have told us before, it is re- 
freshing to find something that bears the stamp 
of freshness and originality. The work before 
us is of thischaracter; no dull, monotonous list 
of places passed at railroad speed, but a lively 








_ larger than that of the Free West, (even em- 


North Carolina, and sixty-eight thousand, born 
in Kentucky—the great mass of whom had 
sought shelter in that Free State from the op- 
pression of a system which, by excluding free 
labor to a great extent, must drive out a free 
laboring population, 

Look again at the table, and see how Free 
Soil attracts the tide even of home ‘emigra- 
tion: 1,219,000 natives of the old States in 
the Free West, and only 659,000 in the Slave 
West— the old free States sending nearly 
a million of their sons to the Free West, and 
only 63,000 to the Slaveholding West—while 
300,000 natives of the old Slave States seek 
their homes on Free Soil. And yet the Slave- 
holding West has an area 200,000 square miles. 


bracing within the. latter the whole of Califor- 
nia,) and is equal to it in all natural attributes. 

Facts like these speak trumpet-tongued for 
Free Soil and Free Labor. They show that | 
the instincts of the American People are in 
favor of them—that their necessities require- 
them—that Slaye Labor exhausts the soil, dis- 
courages Industry, oppresees and drives into 
exile the poor freeman, checks population, im- 
pairs the power of the State, and is detested 
and shunned by four-fifths of the American 
People. . 

Jn full view of all this, the present. Con- 
gress is called upon by the-slayeholders and. 
urged by the President, to repeal the Missouri 
Compromise, which since 1820 has consecrated | 
to Freedom and Free Labor the soil of our 
vast Wostern Territory, t0 which the poorer 
classes of the South, the working men of the 
North, and the hardy sons of toil, driven out’ 
of oppressed Europe, are looking for free and 
independent homes! . No wonder that the Peo- 
ple, wherever they are free to speak, are thun- 
dering their protests against this meditated 
outrage. The excitement is more manifest 


among our Northern citizens and ‘the natu. 4a : 


ralized population, but there are hundreds of 
thousands in the South who sympathize with 
forty-one eitizens of one or two counties in 
North Caroling, presented the othar day in 
Senate by Mr, Bat ‘the sonti: 
of a large class of § pe 
terested jn the pre 


the 


racy volume, fall of interesting and instructive 
matter. Tho descriptions are rapid and ani- 
mated, always giving a clear idea of the ob- 
ject, and sufficiently minute to answer for a 
guide-book, yet never continuing long enough 
to be tedious. Neither does the author inflict 
upon his readers a long account of his intense 


.and overwhelming emotions at this or that 


place, “ piling up the agony” till the reader 
is fain to turn away and leave the page un- 
read; but like a skilful artist, who expresses 
more with one stroke of the pencil than an- 
other would with # hundred, he says a few 
significant words, and then, like the ever-chan- 


ging ecenes of 8 panorama, hastens on to other 


The interest of the work is greatly enhanced 
by brief sketches he gives in passing of what- 
ever historical association or important event 
may be connected with the places visited, thus 
rendering the book as instructive as entertain- 
ing. Dr. Baird, whose power to judge cannot 
be questione/, has given in his introduction a 
high recommiendation to the book; and we 
agree with him, that “it is “altogether the 
most readable and instructive book of travels, 
embracing the same field,” we have had bofore 
usin along time. Let those who soo preemed 
for foreign travel, without the power to gratify 
it, read this book. It will be the best substi- 
tuto for the desired enjoyment he oan find 
and, like Cowper st his reside, he can say, 

He travelg, and Itgo. I tread his decks, 
Ascend his topmasts, through his peering eyes 
Suffer his woos and share in his escapes ; 

While faney, like the finger ofa clock, 

ad at homo,” 
Tue Cavise ov tae Sream Yacur Nortn Star: 
_ Anarrative of the Excursion of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
- party t nd, Russia, Denmark, France, Spain, 


eg 





“ To the Senate and 


the undersigned, | 
Maree SOUnL Sy 2 
pu earnestly ani tre 
interfering in any | 
the “ Missouri 


the water we driak, the soil we cultivate, and 
the plants we rear.” It comprises two Eng- 
lish numbers, and the price is 25 cents. 


Tux Works of Jouys C. Gatnoun, Vol. IV. Pub- 
lished and for sale as above. 

We have heretofore noticed this work at 
some length. The present yolume contajns the 
speeches of Mr. Calhoun on important political 
questions, from the year 1841 te the year 1850. 
Considering the authority of his name and the 
force of his influence in the South, thig collec- 
tion is very valuable, 


Anotuer Rounp or Stokies sy THE CHRISTMAS 
Fins. By Charles Dickens. Boston! Fettridge & 
Co. For sale by Franck Taylor, Penn. avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

There are good stories here, in Dickens’s 
style, which of course pleases everybody—and 
all for 1214 cents. 

Tae American JournaL or Mepican Sorences. 
Edited by Isaac Hayz,M.D. Philadelphia : Blan- 
chard & Lea. For sale as above. 

This quarterly Journal of Medicine contains 
in each number 282 pages, and the price per 
annum is five dollars. It is edited with ability 
and care, and presents a very full view of cur- 
rent medical literature and science. 


A Nove,.—We have received from Mr, T. 
B. Peterson, publisher, Philadelphia, a copy of 


| his thirty-eight-cent edition of “ The Fortune 


Hunter,” by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, q fair 
modern noyel, abounding in exciting and well- 
described incidents, with little elegance or va- 
riety of style, but tending to the inoyleation of 
a wholesome moral. , 


THE GERMAN PRESS ON NEBRASKA, 


The Cincinnati Gazette gives a list of the 
Gerinan journals throoghout the Union, classi- 
fied as stand on the Nebraska question. 
They dad aight for Douglas’s bill, to eighty 
against it, and are located as follows: 

see For Bill. Against Bill. 
1 
15. 
1 
14 
14 
‘3 
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stipulating that no ardent spirit should be ever 
taken aboard any of the proposed vessels, to be 


used as a beverage. 


The Chairman (Mr. Haven) ruled the mo- 


tion out of order. 


Mr. Smith appealed from the decision, but 


the Committee sustuined it. - 


Scaale, Monday April 3, 1854. 
Mr. Everett presented two remonstrances 
signed by over three hundred citigins of Bos 


ton, Massachusetts, against permitting Sleyery 
in territory fron; which it is excluded by the 


Missouri Compromise. 


Mr. Sumner presented a like remonstrango 


from citizens of Indiana, and a like remon 


strance from citizens of Fitchburg, Massacghu- 


sotts, 


Mr. Gwin presented the memorial of mer- 
chants and others of San Francisco, praying 
that authority be given for the coinage of gold 


pieces @ the value of fifty dollars. 


Mr. Cass presented another memorial, pray- 


ing that freedom of religious worship be se 


cured to American citizens while in foreign 


countries. ’ 


In presenting it, he said that some time since 
he had given notice of a motion that the report 
on this subject, at the last session, by the Com- 
oreign Relations, be taken from the 


mittee on 
files, and referred again to that Committee 


He now made that motion, but would not ask 
for its consideration at this time; if it should 
not interfere with any other business, he would 
ask the Senate to hear him on that motion, on 


this day three weeks hence. 
The motign was postponed until that day. 


Mr. Pettit submitted a resolution calling for 
certain information reepecting the execution 
of a treaty with the Pottawattomic Indians of 


Jodiana. Adopted. 


Mr. Morton submitted a seeolation salting 


for information respecting the contraots, an 


their execution, respesting the balance dry 


dock at Pensacola, Adop 


The joint resolution aitants of the laws 
regulating the appointment of cadets to West 
Point, was again taken up, and debated; af- 
ter which, it was postponed for two weeks, and 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 


Executive business. : 
House of Representatives, April 3, 1854. 


The Speaker announced the first business in 
order to be reports from the Committee on Pab- 


li¢ Lands. 
his | 
employ a clerk, and to pay 
mploy 8 ket ert 


f service. Leave wag refuged. 
: Olds asked the unanimoys consent to 


_ | his reporting a bill from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, increasing the pay 
postmasters. 


of 


Mr. Mace asked the unanimous consent to 

senting ‘a resolution; authorizing the 
Special Comuiittee on the Mail Steamers to 
: him $4 a day du- 


powerless. The givir 
va 
will have a similar effect. 


on the high séas. 


? 


stitution. 
geance | 


simultaneous. 


faceism. 


measure. 


mise No. 2. 


was defeated—a significant fact for the future 


cheaterieg, 
G 


The idea that the South will gut loose, 
as the North is supplying 

tory, and mounts guard 
simply preposterous and ; 

villany succeed, it will be the turn of 
body elee to talk about disunion. There 
South are all united on Sh 
Pp by their example. In this matter she 
boasts that ‘she has no traitors’ We can 
send her some. When we treat our traitors as 
she does hers, we shall have none either. The 


the South is future empire. 


movers is mischief and the Presi , and 


8 sown, or what mischief 


be of his 





and she has now probably over 1,000,000. 
Had Slavery been confined where the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 left it, it would now have een 
up cf all south of 36 
deg. 30 min. to Slayery greatly enhanced the 

hs of slaves, and stimulated their produc- 
tion. The repeal of the Missouri Cumpromise 


“The foreign slave trade is treated qs piragy 
The domestic slave trade is 
the special gare of Congress, and oyer this 
trade is sought to throw the zis of the Con- 
This is non-intervention with a ven- 
The Ordinance of 1787, which abol- 
ished Slayery in all the territory then belonging 
to the Confederation, and the Constitutior, were 
The first acts of the Constitu- 
tion recognised that Ordinance. They were, in 
fact, part and parcel of each other. The Con- 
stitution does not sancticn Slavery ; it only per- 
mitted it where it existed previous to its adop- 
tion, in the old thirteen colonies. Every prin- 
ciple that lies at the foundation of the Consti- 
tution is opposed to Slavery. For more than 
thirty years, this reading of that instrument 
was adhered to. Then came, and simultane- 
ously, too, Slavery-compromise, and dough- 


“This was the first compromise; a Southern 
Then followed a series of, compro- 
. | mises. Slavery, a8 insatiable as the grave, de- 
mended more territory, and we had compro- 
The annexation of Texas, by 
which territory for five more slave States was 
secured, instead of one slaye State, the remgin- 
der territory, all to be done without war, as 
was proposed by the patriot stateeman, Benton. 


The attempted compromise No: 3, of 1848, 


Compromise No. 4 was the President making, 
Presidént-killipg compromise of 1850—the fa- 
ther or mother, (If am not sure of the sex,) as | 
contend, of this infamous Nebrarka bill. Had 
the former never been done, you would have 
never heard of the latter. Neither party can 
criminate the other as to the paternity of these 


“ Negotiations, or something worse, are con- 
stantly going on, for more slave territory. The 
en treaty takes another slice from Mex- 
ico. We are, ever and anon, negotiating, bul-” 
lying, or filibustering with Spain for Cyba. 
as long 
her with fresh torr 
u er slaves, is 
aber’: But if this 


6- 
union. is bu t 
one way to treat this elaye eet Te won } 


North hag“ forborne too | ~The object of 
h The object of the 


| what care they what Gres are kindled, what ; 


dull, without any quatable change in prices. 
The [.ondon money market was tight. 

Accounts from Paris state that neither the 
French nor the British Cabinet regards the 
propositions made by Prussia for @ reaumption 
of negotiations‘as likely to lead to a pacific so- 
lation of existing difficulties, and that it would 
therefore be useless for those two Powers to 
entertain the proposition. The only thing, 
they think, that ought to he done at present is 
to hasten their fleets and traops to the seat of 
war. It is reported that the subscriptions fur 
the Freich loan already amount to 300,000,000 
francs. 

The allied fleet was still at Besika Bay, and 
the Russian fleet at Sebastapol. There was 
nothing new from the Danube. 

Prussia still holds back, though professing 
to act in accord with the Western Powers. — 

The Russians were fortifying the interior 
cities of Wallachia and Moldavia, and work- 
men were strengthening the fortifications of 
Sebastopol, Odessa, Kronstadt, Wilborg, Swea- 
borg, and the entrance of the Daieper. 

Kalafat continues to be strengthened by 
Turkish reinforcements. The Russians seem to 
have abandoned their intention of attacking 
that point, and are throatening instead Brailow 
and Galats. Ofer Pasha was also menacing 
yarious points. A part of the Russian force, 
withdrawn from Kalafat, has moved towards 
Qrsova, & town on the Danube near the bound- 
aries of Seryia and Jranaylvania. Prince Pas- 


e Danube. - + 

jt was reported that the first operation of 
the Anglo French aymy would be to attack 
Sebagtapal by land, while the fleets would as- 
aail jt by sea. 

The Greek revolution had not fally sab- 
sided, The Egyptian troops had been ‘sent to 
Candia. . 

Servia was quiet. 


Fiasy Assistant Postmaster GENERAL — 
It appears that Horatio King, Eeq., has been 
nominated for this position. If so, in this in- 
stance official competency and fidelity aze just- 
ly appreciated and the public interests prop- 
erly regarded. We know Mr. King only in 
his cflicial position. 


Lower Cartrornia.—The New York T'i- 
bune says; ; 
“By the news fom Lower California we 
learn that President \WValker’s filibustering ar- 
rangements are at anend. Qa the 14th he. 
iked and buried his guns, and started for San 
with one hundred and forty men and 
one field piece. Five of his party soverely 
wounded, and four sick, were left behind, who 
S evis alin steeel et Selene, gos 
o San Diego, It was reported that 
with a fore i date boeed oak 


eo would soon inepect the troops along |- 
§ 
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every one is enabled to cure himself perfectly;-and at 
the least possible cost.. Sent to any address, post freo, 


in sealed envelope, by remitting (post paid) two pos 
DR B DE LANEY, a 


age stamps, to 
April 1—3m 51 Lisponard street, New York. 





Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, ( hronio or 
Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, 
_ all diseases arising from a disordered liver or 

stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fullnece 
or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Flatulency at the Pit of the St:mach, Swim- 
ming of the Head, Married and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sen- 
sations when in a lying posture, Dimnoss of Vision, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Fever and dull pain in 
the head, Deficieacy of Perapiration, Yollownesa of 
the skin and eyes, Pains in the side, back, chest, 
limbs, &c., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Great Depres- 

sion of spirits, ean be effectually cured by 
DOCTOR HOOFLAND'S CELEBRATED 

GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by 

Dr, C M. Jackson, at' the German Medicine Rtore, 

120 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

Their power over the above-disoases is not ex- 
celled, jf equalled, by any other preparation in the 
United States, as the cures attest, in many cases 
af or skillful physicians had failed. =~ 
These Bitters are worthy the attontion of invalids. 
Possessing great virtues in the rectification of diseases 
of the liver and Issser glands, oxercising the most 
searching power in weakness and affections of the di- 
gestive organs, they are withal safe, osrtain, and 


ploasant. 
Movs Home Testimony. 
Paitaperenia, March 1, 1853 
Dear Sir: For the past two yeara Il have been se- 
verely afflicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and inconyenl 
ences attendsnt upon such complaints, without ener- 
gy, being scarcely able to attend to any business. I 
-used a great deal of medicine, without any apparent 
change until I used your ‘‘ Hoofland’s German Bit 
ters.’ The entirely cured me. Iam now en- 
tirely freo from pain and ache of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in every respect, unhesitatingly 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 
Yours, respectfully, Joun R. Cory, 
_ Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place. 
PuiiaveELpula, January 13, 1853. 
Deay Sin: I have used your “ Hoofland’s German 
hitters’ in my family for the last four years, for 
Liver Complaints and and am pleased to 
acknowledge that we have received the 
efit from its-use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflicted with similar diseases, with the same 
good regujt. } have no hesitation in raving that it is 
su invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in the Union. 
Yours, truly, Ww. Huenes, 
Dr. C. M. Jackson. 1T1 Wood st. 
These Bitters are eatirely vegetable, thereby pos- 
sessing advantages over most of the prepara- 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They possess 
great power in the removal of diseases of the liver 
and lesser glands, exercising the most potent influ- 
"ence in weakness of the acrvee and digestive organs, 
They are, withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. f 
Sold at wholesale by the D > ar ra 
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Tho boarding kall will be conducted by Mr. Lyman 
Butts, who, together with an amiable family, will 
make boarding both cheap and pleasant. 

The College year is divided into three terms: The 
first term, of fourteen weeks, will open on the first 


Thursday in September. 


The second, or Winter term, will commence on the 


second Thursday in December, and continue fourteen 
weeks, 


The third and last, or Summer term, wil) begin oa 


the second Thursday in April, and close at the Col- 


teas Commencement, on the soeond Wednesday in 
uly. 


iG Any inquiries, relating immediately to the 


school. should be addressed to President L. G. Cal- 


kins, McGrawville, Cortland county, New York. 
Anything regarding the pecuniary affairs, should 


be addressed to A. Caldwell, Treasurer, of the same 
place. 


We would take this opportunity to recommend to 


the public our tried and approved Agents, Silas Ham- 
mond, §. H. Taft, and Eld. D. Pease, as worthy of 
their confidence 


A. CALDWELL, Gen. Agent. 
McGrawville, February, 1854. 





Z, C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. €,, 
ILL make Examinatiens at the Patent Gffice, 
¥ prepare Drawings and Specifications, and pros- 


ecute Applications for Patents, both in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

Applications for patents which have been rejected - 
at the Patent Office, he will, when required, argue 
before the Commissioner of Patents, or before the 
Appellate Court; in which lino of practice he has 
been. successful in procuring a great number of very 
valuable patents. 


He will prepare new specifications and claims for 


the re-issue of patents previously granted on imper- 
fect descriptions and claims. 


Applications for extensions of patents, cither at the 


Patent Office, or before Congress, he will also vigor- 
ously prosecute. 


Also, superintend the taking of testimony to be 


used in conflicting applications befere the Patent Of- 
fice, or to be read in court. 


Tn all oxses of litigation on the subject of patents, 


he will prepare the cases for tho legal profession, ex- 
plain the scientific and mechanical 
a the application of the law t 


ane involv- 
ereto. 
‘9 will also give cpinions and advice az to the valuo 


and validity of patem's, and may be congulted in 
cases of infringements of patents, and all other mat- 
ters pertaining t 
United Statics and Europe. 


to the patent laws and practice in the 
Also, prepare caveats, assignments, and all other 


papers required for securing or transferring patent 


ty. 
+ Hering been-ten years in the constant practices of 
the models and records in the Patent Office, as woll 
as to ite library. and the “Congressional Library,’ 
| he flatters himself that he can in all cases give per- 
fect satisfaction to those who may piace business in 
his hands. ; 


fession in this city, and having free access to 


arch 29—eow 
Office on F strest, opposite the Patent Office. 








PEOPLE'S PATENT OFFICE, 
; 86 Nassau street, New York. 

REIGN PATENTS.—The undersigned continues 
to act as Solicitor and Agent for securipg Patents 


in-all. countries where th.y are granted. He is repre; 
sented in Euro 
| long-tried experience, through whom he is enabled to 
| secure Patents in England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Germany, 


Ny} , Portugal, &c. His facilities for hme 
— } for Patent ‘acinar 2 Prva! Protea 
ma é Patent Office, within E wodatee 


by honorable and reliable men, 
Austria, 
time the invention is first committed to his care. 


other foreign Patents, to 
y reduced. 
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by the Chair; which was 
Mr. - then arose 
romarks made b 
day lmet. He | 
that the Senate t 
the Committee of the Whole 


Union, and said that at that time he gav 


waa no yentleman on this floor who 
reqnuiel Ae eas pore x 
vate o great princi 

was eaid > cunteiin-ahubaiand-daiberenaede 
than ho was. But the bill required amend- 
ment and discussion before it could reecive 
that support to which, in his opinion, it 


of, and after the ela: 

tleman from a slayeholding State, wae oes 
i as a 

merely, came into the House, and. thor 

not incompatible with ns chelate ter asa 








though it was true that he disclaimed any in- 
tention of attacking them. The gentleman 
| Mr. Breckinridge] came into the House, with 
concentrated wrath wad bitternoss, to aseail 
hin for having, in his place, and under his re- 
sponsibility as a member, atated his views 
— as to the direction this bill ought to 
take. 

The gentleman had charged him with being 
a secret ¢hemy of the bill, and, while profess- 
ing friendship for it, as having taken a‘course 
whieh would end im its destriction. When 
did the gentleman from Kentucky cver hear 
hin say he was friendly to the bili? The gen- 
tleman was preseaare heard him declare his 
opposition to it in 
from the Senate, and the belief that not only 
himself; but a majority of the House, wonld be 
foand against it. Had not the gentleman suffi- 
ciunt perspicuity of understanding to know 
the difference between tho principles involved 
in & measure and a bill whith pro to 
carry them out? And when he (Mr-C.) de- 
clared in this House fraakly ard openly, before 
the question on the motion -to commit was rat, 
that he was against the bill, but in favor of 
the principles which it professed to enact, how 
came the gentleman’ to undertake to declare} 
that he (Mr. C ) had declared himself a friend 
of the bill, agamst the record, again the re- 
potts that appeared everywhere ¢ : 

The gentleman hat complained pat eg 
motion to commit he (Mr. cy had consigned this 
measure to the tomb of th Ca: If this 
were 80, and this bill could never again be 
brought before the House, why did the gentle- 
man submit an Lour’s argument to prove that 
it ought to pass? It was time wasted, timo 
thrown .way. No gentleman acquainted with 
the orders of the calendar could for a moment 
believe that sending this bill to the Committee 
of spe Whole would prevent action on it this 
session. The gentleman had said that there 
were scores and scores of bills before ‘it on the 
calendar. Now, what was the faot? There 
were s0me eighteen or nineteen bills and reso- 
lutions, all told, large and emall, of great sod 
little degree, ahead of it on the calendar, in- 
cluding appropriation bills, which were aubject 
to the control of the Committec of Ways and 
Means. Then why, with this fact staring the 
gentleman iu the face, did the gentleman un- 
dertake, for the purpose of making an assault 
on him, to declare that there were scores upon 
scores of bills before this measure on the cal- 
endar? By what authority did the gentleman, 
who had a supposed connection with the Ad- 
ministration, complain of him, s friend of the 
measure, of undertaking to send it to a tomb, 
where there was a mountain piled upon it, for 
the purpose of creating a false impression in 
the public mind ? e . 

For the course he had seen proper to pursue 
he had been assailed in papers of this city, (one 
of them, the Union, it was said, conducted by 
the Clork of this House,) and by other presses. 
How was it that he, a friend of the measure, 
had been sclected as # victim to drive off thosc 
who had given thé principle their support ¢ 
Was it to assassinate the friends who had stood 
with him on this subject ? 

Mr. Breckinridge. Does the gentleman in- 
tend to apply that remark to mo? 

Mr. Cutting. Not unless you consider your- 
self a portion of the Union newspaper. 

Mr. Beeckinridge. 1 was-dt that moment 
taking a note, and heard the word. I would 
ask whether the gentleman applied the romark 
to me *? 

Mr. Catting. I did not. I am the only one 
charged with being an assassin. 

He had beensubject to the continual attacks 
of New York papers, which, while opposing 
this measure, wefe enjoying the patronage of 
the Administration. , 

In the course of his remarke, he said that 
there was but ond single ground upon which 
the Democracy of the North could stand, and- 
that was the principle of non-intervention. If 
this was found in the bill, he siould yote for it; 
and the reason why he wished it referred was 
for the purpose of examining into the matier, 
that there might be a distinct and plain un- 
derstanding between the different sections of 
the country, a8 to the character of the act, 20 
that there might be ne‘imisunderstanding upon 
the subject of the principles contained in it, 

Mr. Breckinridge said that he had forborne 
to interrapt the gentleman ; but whilst bis. re- 
marks were fresh im his mind he wished to ‘re- 
ply. 
Mr. Catting yielded, and no objection was 
made to Mr. 8.’s proceading. , 

Mr. Breckinridge said that he had listened 
to the gentleman from New York, who haé not, 
mob a single position which be took the other 
day. He had been amazed at the manner in’ 
which a man of intellectnat ingenuity had 
twisted and distorted words and opinions ont 
of their pro irre pais 2 &. Scan 

He explained that reason w r 
mitted two days to elapse before he whe Bg 

other day: 
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the gentleman, was because. the.. 
himself, after making his speech the 
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way of the previous q 
denied an opnariay. 
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‘behind the Senate bill, which 






























tleman an opportunity of 
the most violent, inflammatory, and 
assaults that had ever been known. 
floor; and he would ask, how eout 


Cg ees woe WO. y 
measure for whi professed fri ip? 

. Mr. Breckinridge asked the gentle Ss to 
pee eee ho made such a re- 
mark, abi 

Mr, Cutting -ubmitted to the Committee that 
the whole tenar and scope of the speech of the 





gentleman from Kentucky was an attack upon 
his motives in moving to commit the bill. It 
was in vain for the gentle to attempt to 
bo by disclaiming it; et was -before 
the Committee. Bat uld say to the gen- 
tleman that he scorned bis impatation. How 


‘dare the gentleman undertake to assert that 
he had professed friendship for the measure, 
with a view to kill it, to assassinate it by send- 
ing it to the bottom of the calendar? And 
then, when he said that the Committee of the 
Whole had under its control the House bill 
upon this identical subject, which the Commit- 
tce intended to take up, discuss, amend, and 
Teport to the House, the gentleman skulked 
ad been sent to 
the foot of the calendar ! ; 
Mr. Breckinridge. I ask the gentleman to 


withdraw that last sor a 

Mr. Catting. I wi nothing. I have 
uttered what [ have said in answer fo one of 
the most violent and most personal attacks 
that-haa ever been witnessed upon this floor. 

Mr. Breckinridge, Then, when the gentle- 
man says I skulk, he says what is false. 

The Chair. © gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. Cutting. I do not intend upon this floor 
to answer the remark which the gentleman 
from Kentucky has thought proper to employ. 
It belongs to a different region. It is not here 
that I will desecrate my lips with undertaking 
‘to retort in that manner. 

Mr. C. then declared that in moving to com- 
mit the bill his object was to get it in such shapo 
as would be satisfactory to the country, and 
put at rest the outeries of fanaticism which 
now prevail throughout the land. . 

He desired peace and harmony, and would 
suggest to gent'emen who were anxious for the 
passage of the bill, that it was not the best 
mode of accomplishing their object by assailing 
those who proclaimed themselves favorable to 
‘its principles and its great cardinal outlines. 
It seemed to him, if gentlemen desired the suc- 
cess of the bill, it would answer a better pur- 
pose if they would turn their batterics upon 
its enemies, rather than attempt to destroy 
those who were its friends. , 

Mr. Yates then obtained the floor, when the 
Coramities rose, and the House adjourned. 


Senate, Tuesday, March 28, 1854. 

Mr. Brodhead, from the Select Committee 
on the petitions asking a review of the deci- 
sions of the Board of Commissioners appointed 
to examine the claims provided for by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, made the report 
agreed upon during the recess by the commit- 
tee. He moved that the report and accompa- 
nying papers be printed. : 

Mr. Bayard made some remarks explana- 
tory of the reasons of the delay in making the 
report, ard of the general view taken by tho 
committee of the decivions of the Board of 
Commissioners. 

Tie report waa then ordered to be printed. 

Oa motion by Mr, Hunter, the Senate pro-« 
ceeded to the consideration of the Deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. Gwin, by the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Finanee, asked leave to withdraw the 
proposed amendment appropriating $250,000 
for the purchase of a new site fur a custom- 
house at San Francisco; and the amendment 
“— then withdrawn. 

he next amendment was one proposed by 
the Finance Committee, requiring all invalid 
pelisronera, once every two years, to procure 
the aflidavit of two surgeons or pbyricians, 
stating that, from personal examination, the 
continuance or amendsd.character of the die- 
ability for which the pension was granted; 
that if the digability shail be proved at a rate 
below that for which the pensien was first 
granted, the pensioner shali receive only a 
Pehsion at such rate, Pa ay 

And it proyided, further, that if any per- 
son entitled to an invalid pension shall be in 
the possession of a salaried civil cflise under 
the United States, his pension shall be suspend- 
ed during the timo of his employment in said 
civil office. - t 
. This amendment led to a debate, in which 
Mersrs. Pearce, Hunter, and Hamlin, supported 
















x. and M jones of lowa, Shields, and 
Mishont ndings aa Gueationsthe bill 
Without, ~ any ion, the bill was 
postponed t at one o'clock. 

_ Andthen, on mot‘on, the Senate 
to the consideration \ ‘Executive business. 
pe ead 2 

House of 


Representatives, March 28, 1854. 
» to a resolution of the 
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: not a Compac 
pon this floor; but it had 
mienomer than the days of 

man from Kentucky himself, [Mr. 
Ewing | who had of late contended that it was 


not a Compact. 
mere tas oalobik tho Speaker indicated the 


expiration of the time limited to debate; and 
tho bill properly before tho Committee was 
poy and the floor was awarded to Mr. Bo- 
cock, 

There were general cries of “ Let the gontle- 


| man Zo on.” 


The Chair. He can only proceed by unani- 


consent. 
A Voice. He has it. 


| Mr. Smith, of Virginia. 1 object. 


Many Voices. No, no; let him finish his 
h 


Mr. Bocock. I hope the gentleman may be 
permitted to do so. . 

A Voice. Thero is now no objection. 

_ Mr. Smith, of Virginia. There is objection, 
if f am a member of this House. | call for the 
‘Tales. 

There was much confusion for a time. 

Mr. Hunt, of Louisiana. There can be no 
better rule than that of courtesy. [am sure 
no one can porsist in objecting. 

Mr. Bocock waived his right to the floor, 
and the gentleman from Illincis was permitted 
to epeak his fall hour. 

The gontloman from Georgia | Mr. Stephens] 
had also got down his Littleton and his Black- 
stone to show that it was not a compact—that 
it wanted the essentials of parties and consid- 
eration ; and we arc invoked in this connection 
_to remember the promptings of ronor! But 
honor dees not resort to these expedients. | 
impeach no man’s honor. | impute no dishon- 
or to the South» There are Southern men in 
this Capitol whose esteem I would not forfeit 
for the world. But the North must not be do- 
nounced. The North has not forfeited its hon- 
or. The North has acquiesced in compacts 
made in its name, and has observed these com- 
pacts in good faith. 

Mr. Yates continued at length in defence of 
the Miesouri Compromise, and proclaimed that 
it could never be honorably repealed but with 
the consent of the Northern rrors.c, who had 
so long assented to its continuance. 

Mr. Bocock arosé, and said he would not at- 
tempt to reply to what the gentleman had said 
in regard to the proposed Territories. He 
would consign that gontleman to ene of his 
own colleagues. His purpose was to present a 
few practical remarks jp relation to the bill 
properly before the Committee, namely, - the 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
construct six first-class steam frigatos, to be 
prWided-with screw-propellers, and armed and 
equipped for serviee—to be Wuilt by contract, 
or in navy yards, as the Secretary may think 
best ; and appropriating three millions of dol- 
lars for the purpose. 

Mr. B. advocated the measure, and urgod 
with much earnestness the execution of the 
work in the navy yards. 

Mr. Franklin, of Md., gave at lengih the 
reasons which induced him to vote for the com- 
mitment of the Nebraska-Kansas bill of the 
Senate. Although he was in favor of the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by Cougress in the 
Territories of the United States on the sal.ject 
of Slavery, yet the provisions of the bill were 
89 odious, that he voted to consign it to the 
deep bosom of the Committee of the Whole, 
from wlience it might possibly never arise. He 
did this, he said, because, although the bill 
professed to carry out the doctrine of non-in- 
tervention, it did, by the Badger proviso, inter- 
vene upon the subject of Slavery in tho Terri- 
tories. This point he argued at length, and 
also to show that under the bill the proposed 
Territories must be forever free. 

The Committee then rose, and the bill of the 
Senate, making a grant of public lands to the 
several States of the Union, for the benefit of 
indigent insane persons, was read twice; and 
pending a motion to commit it to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the House adjourned. 


~ Senate, Wednesday, March 29, 1854. 


Mr. Everett presented the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the towns of Adams, Beverly, Bridge- 
water, and others, in Massachusetts, remon- 
strating against the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the passage of the Nebraska 
bill. 

Mr. Sumner presented the resolutions, of 
a like character, of two towns in Massachu- 
sotis. my 

Mr Thomson, of New Jorsey, presented the 
resolution of a town meeting held in that 
State, remonstratinz against the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Fish presonsed the racmorial of the So- 
ciety of Universal Repablicanism-of New York, 
protesting against that part of the Nebraska 
bill which denies the right of voting and hold- 
ing ollice to persons who arc nob actually citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Foot presented remonstrances from cit- 
wens of New Hampshire, against the Nebraska 
bill. 

Mz. Everett and Mr. Toucey presented me- 
morials asking that Congres# shall ake a 
grant of lund to each of the colleges in the 
United States. : 

Mr.. Slidell presented the resolutions of the 

Legislature of Louisiana, praying a grant of 
land for the support of the deaf, dumb, and 
blind. . 
» Mr. Thomason, of New Jersey, presented the 
resolutions of the Legislature of New Jersey, in 
favor of grants-of Jand in limited quantities to 
actual settlers. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from the War Departmont, communicating a 
statemont of the expenditures made for the im- 


| provements of Western rivers and harbors, 


under the last act for the improvement of riv- 


_| ers oo ogee Referred, and ordered to be 


arn Hamlin, from the Committee on Print 

ing, reported in favor of printing 35,500 addi- 
aoe copies of the agricultural part of tho 
~ On motion 


Report. 
by Mr. Hunter, the report was 
ed till to-morrow. 


the 
0] Mr. Shields reported back the House joint 


resolution explanatory of the act regnlating the 














‘appointment of cadets to West Point, declaring 
er now Congressional diatriets shall be enti- 
- » resolution ; and after 
in reply, it was 

: *- 
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hea 
into tho 


| to inquire 












dered to he printed. 


to the Committee of the Whole. 


on the table. Lost—yeas 71, nays 89. 

The question was then taken on the motion 
to commit the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole, and decided in the aflirmative—yoas 83, 
nays 72. : 


vious notiee had been given, to provide for ap- 


servico, and commercial masino,- . Reforred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. Bs 

Mr. Bocock moved that the debate on tho 
bill to authorize the construction cf six war 
steamers, shail close at two o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, moved that the 
resolution should lie on the table. Rejected— 
yeas 62, nays 93. 

Mr. Bocock’s motion was thereupon adopted. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Hamilton inthe chair. _ 

And Mr. Barksdale addressed the Commit- 
tee in support of the Kahsas and Nebraska 
bill. It was not his purpose to discuss the ab- 
stract question of Slavery, whatever may be 
its henetits and blessings to the master and the 
slave, in the slave States, and in the North, 
where their producta are consumed. I[t was 
sufficient that the Constitution upheld and 
supported it. He would not discuss the gene- 
ral provisions of the bill. They would meet 
with no opposition upon principle. 

The bill is said to be premature. This ob- 
jection will not stand scrutiny. But it is now 
before us, and we have only to examine it, 
and to act upon it. 

There are American eitizens in the Territo- 
ry, and they have elected a delegate and sent 
him here. Mr. Barksdale here read a letter 
in proof of such election. He also read from 
the St. Louis Republican an extract setting forth 
the fact that emigrants were prossing on to 
that country. All, however, had admitted that 
this was a mere question of time. The people 
will soon create a Government, if Congress 
does not give them one. Mr. Barksdale read 
from the speech of Mr. Everett, in the Senate, 
to prove that the question was but one of time. 

r. Norton delivered an hour’s speech in 
opposition to the Nebraska-Kansas bill. He 
advyerted to the assertion that the tine of 36 
deg. 30 min. was imposed upon the South by 
the North, and referred to the record to prove 
that it was forced upon the North by the South, 
and that it was regarded as a triumph of the 
latter. But when the compact was made, the 
North, loving the Union, submitted to and ac- 
quiesced in it, and had faithfully kept and pre- 
served it from the time of its adoption up to 
the present day. 

He argued that the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion was not established in the acts of 1850 
organizing the Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico. This dgctrine could not be carried 
out to its legitimate results, unless the distine- 
tion which oxisis between sovereiga States and 
Territories should be swept away. The acts 
of 1850 did not establish the doctrine of. non- 
intervention, nor did the bill against which he 
was now speaking. 

He desired to do equal justice to all sections 
of the country. Ho was proud of the prospor- 
ity of every State of the Union. He gloried in 
the whole Government, and would not see ono 
sar erased from our glorious flag. Much as 
he regarded Slavery with disfavor, looking upon 
it as the most cruel system, ever established, 
he would resist any attempt to interfere with 
it as it rests in the States. [t was their insti- 
tution, and let them cherish it. But when 
they asked hira to extend it into territory now 
free, and especially where it was prohibited 
by law, he woald nevor give it his sanction. 

He did not believe that this bill eould ever 
pass, for he did not think its friends had the 
numbers to pass it; but if it should pasa, and 
this territory bo wrenched from the North in 
violation of a solemn compact and against their 
earnest protest, then blamo thom not if they 
should take it back again. 

Mr. Keitt then obtained the floor, when 

The Committé rose, and the House adjourned. 


Senate, Thursday, March 30, 1854. 


Mr. Everett presented the memorial of the 
American Society for the Advancement of 
Science, praying the establishing of a geograph- 
ical branch of the Congressional Library. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. Bell ppesented the memorial of a large 
number of citizens of Tennessee, of the Baptist 
denomination, praying that some provision be 
made, by which freedom of religious worship 
be secnred to American citizens in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Bell prosented the memorial of Camber- 
land college, asking that Congress would grant 
a township of Jand to cach incorporated col- 
loge in the United States. : 

Mr. Badger presented a memorial signed by 
furty-one citizens of North Carolina, remon- 
strating against the passage of the Nebraska 
bill, on the ground that it proposed a violation 
of national faith. Me. b. said that the sign- 
ers were generally members of the respectable 
Society of Friends; but, as they were just and 
reasonable men; he had no doubt they were 
long since satisfied that they had entertained 
an unjust opinion of the bill. 

A bill for the relief of John Guzman, of 
Louisiana, was taken ap and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the Deficiency 
bill. 

The ponding amendment was the one offered 
by Mr. Badger, repealing that part of the act 
regulating the clection of printers to Congress, 
which provides, that when the same docoment 
shall be ordered “to he ole pe by the two 
Houses, the whole work shall be dooce by the 
printer of that House first ordering the same, 
and providing that the printer of each House 
shall execute the printing ordered by tho 
House of which ho is the printer. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick opposed the amondment, be 
cause it would necessarily involve the addi- 
tional cost of at least $15,000 for donble com- 
posta. _ Ho admitted the law was dofevtive, 

at if was a question not proper to he devided 
in this way on the Deficiency bill. If the law 
could, be amended without involving the in- 
creased charge for composition, he would favor 
it. A cave of difficulty was now eudnas Me 
first part of the Patent Office Report—the me- 










" printing 10,000 copies of both, 
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Mr. Warren moved that that motion be laid 
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House of Representatives, March 30, 1854. 

Me. N, G. Taylor, member eléct from the 
first district of Tennessee, in the place of the 
Hon. Brookins Campbell, deceased, appeared, 
was duly qualified, and took his seal. 

At twenty minutes past twelve o'clock, th 
House rerolved itself into Committee ot tho 
Whole, Mr. Hamilton.ig the chair. 

Mr. Keitt arose delivered a speech 
against the Nebraska bill. He commenced by 


He deprecated the 
storm of fanaticism gathering in the North, 
and invoked all who had in past times fought 
shoulder to shoulder for the liberties of our 
country, to stand forth now in support of the 
rights our National Constitution guaranties. 
Mr. Keitt algo assailed the O.dinance of 1787 
as unconstitutional, unjust, and a usurpation ; 
and he argued this subject at length, inciden- 
tally advocating with earnestness the doctrine 
of State sovereignty. , 
Recurring to the Missouri Compromise, Mr. 
K. reviewed it with expecial reference to its 
constitutional authority. He maintained that 
the United States Governmest had no right 
whatever to interfere between the States, ex- 


form of government. Should one State make 
war ,upon another, the General Government 
had no right ‘to interfere. It,could have no 
power: for soverefgn power was ceeential to de- 
clare war, and that the Government does not 

ess It is not, a sovereign, but a creature. 

Mr. Keitt concluded by drawing a picture 
of the blessings of the Slavery of the South, 
and of the misery of the poor of the North, 
and affirmed that it is the daty of the United 
States Government to protect the institution 
of Slavery! The commerce, the fisheries, the 
manufactures, of the North, were protected. 
Why not protect the more beneficent condition 
of society in the South? But the South would 
protect it. She would mect the foe. 

Mr. Berton followed, and spoke in opposi- 
tion to the bill properly before the Committee, 
appropriating three million dollars for the con- 
struction of war steamers. He said-that a navy 
could only be needed for the defence of our 
coasts or our commerce, or fur purposes of con- 
quest ; and he thought we need it for none of 
thse. ~ Z 

Since the war of 1812, the opinion had been 
growing, that we need a navy. If we do, how 
much of a navy do we need? Let us know. 
We dwell upon a continent, and not dpon an 
island. Our policy is peace, not war—defence, 
not conqucst. 

The squadron system had grown into use, 
but unwisely, he thought. In the Mediteranean 
the pretext for the squadron of one hundred 
guns had passed away, The four Barbary 
Powers no longer molest our commerce there. 
But the squadron is continued, The Home 
squadron, the Brazil tquadron, and the Pacific 
squadron, were all unnecersary. 

Since 1812 we had probably expended three 
hundred millions of dollars in increasing our 
navy, and all to little advantage to any persons 
except the ship builders. To build and let rot 
appeared to be the routine of our efforts in this 
particular. 

Mf. Clingman responded briefly, and. was 
followed by Mr. Bocock, who spoke at length, 
in reply to Mr. Benton, 

Tho dsbate was subsequently continued un- 
der the five minute rule. 
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DEMOCRATIC ANTI-NEBRASKA MEETING IN 
CINCINNATI, i 


Cincinnats, March 25, 1854. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

In pursuance of a call published in our pa- 
pera, signed by 2 thousand Democrats, a large 
meeting convened last night at Greenwood 
Hall, to protest against the Nebraska bill. 

Dr. George Fries, ex-member of Congress, 
was called to the chair, and opened tho meet- 
ing with a very pertinent address, explaining 
the objects of the meeting. A large number 
of Vice Presidents and Seeretaries were ap- 
pointed. Among them was our Democratic 
county treasurer, § Democratic justice of the 
peace, one of the Presidential electors who cast 
the vote Of Ohio for Pierce, and a number of 
other influential and prominent Democrats. 
Charles Reemelin was then called on for a 
speech, and delivered an able and eloquent ad- 
dress against the measure. He took the most 
radical Free Democratic ground, and declared 
himself willing, should a State Convention be 
called to organiza a party for Freedom, to join 
with it in warring for Liberty against Slavery. 
Ho read « resolution, sent to the meeting by a 
Convention of Germans, now holding in this 
city, representing German voluntary associa- 
tions from some forty or fifty counties in the 
State. 

The following is the resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we are fully in favor of the 
object of your mecting, which comes off this 
evening, as an expression of indignation against 
the monstrous Nebraska fraud, and promise 
our hearty co-operation against each and every 
extension of Slavery” 

Mr. Reemelin said he was extensively ac- 
quainted among the Germans of the State ; he 
had some fifty invitations to address Anti-Ne- 
braska meetings, and he was confident that 
nine out of every ten of the\Germans of Ohio 
were opposed to the bill. 

Judge Hoadly next gave an eloquent address. 
Hoe road the following despatch from Hon. Jas. 
J. Faren, late editor of the Enquirer, and Mr. 
Disney's predecessor in Congress : 

«Columbus, March 24.—Sir: I am sorry I 
caunet .be with you this evening. Circum- 
stances beyond my control will keep me here 
until to-morrow. I wish to say, however, that 
I am opposed to removing the landmarks our 
fathers have set. There is no public necessity 
for it, and yood fith, as well se the future 
peace and qnict of the country, demand that 
understandings like that of the Missouri Com- 
promise should be sacredly observed. 

“Geo. H. Hoadly. Jas J. Faran.” 

A series of resolutions of the right stamp 
were unanimonsly adopted. Among thom was 
the following significant one ; 

“ Resolved, That, in order td prove the sinceri- 
ty of our opinions, we hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves to each other, mutually, that at the 
ensuing October election we will vote against 
any candidate for a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Congress, who shall not, in a 
public and explicit nee, Se his un- 
qualified hostility to the N bill, or any 
other bill containing similar prov 
shall not 
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The course of instruction 


Book- embracing department 
trade, and maoreaulie peobunte: via? Wholesale, Ie, 


tail, peri Exe eet 

ing, Shipping, Individual, ¥: Ip, Zs 
and Compound Co. Business. Commercial Calcula- 
tions, Practical Penmanstip, and Lectures on Com- 
®nercial Law; also, Lectures: on the Science of Ac- 
counts, Custom of Merchants, etc. 

In addition to the regular course of study, the un- 
dersigned has made arrangements with H Snow, 
Esq, Hon. Bellamy Storer, Prof. C. W. Wright, and 
other eminent lecturers, to.deliver a course of Lec- 
tures on the subjects of Commercial Law, History of 
Commerce, be a pete as conn —e ven 
commeree, other subjects towed portance in. 
a commercial point of view, and never before intro- 
duced in any Mércantile bee in the United States. 

Pupils are instructed indi not in class. 
es ; so that students may enter at Aime, and pro- 
ceed in the ratio of their capacity and assiduity. - 

Public examinations are had, (though pupils are 
examined privately, if they desire it,) when the stu- 
dent undergoes rigid an thorough interrogations by 
the Princ’ pal, (assisted by a committees of Practical 






Accountants and business men,) and Diplomas award 
ed to those who are deemed wertby of them. . 

A course can be completed in from six to ten weeks. 

The Principal will take pleasure in doing overy- 
thing in his power to advance his students, and make 
them thorough and accomplished accountants; and 
his extensive acquaintance with the business commu- 
nity will generally enable him to procure situations 
for those desirous of obtaining them. , 

Terms: For a full course of lessons in Book-keep- 
ing, Writing, Commercial Calculations, Commercial 
Law, etc., $40. 

Feb. 27 R. 8. BACON, Principal. 

From the Cincinnati Exiguirer of March 12, 1853. 

Bacon’s MercantiLe Cotiece.—The examina- 
tion of the students in Book-keeping exhibited a de- 
gree of proficiency pn their part highly creditable to 
themselves and Mr. Bacon their instructor. 

The most difficult problems in Double Entry were 
as rapidly solved as the most simple, giving ample 
proof to the audience that the informat.on imparted 
during the session would be of practical benefit. * 

From the Cineinnati. Daily Gazette. 

The various complex questions propoced by the 
Principal and other gentlemen present were answered 
with great promptitade and conciseness, which reflects 
great credit upon the course of study pursued at this 
institution. 

From the Cincinnati Daily Times. 

Mr. Bacon's school is in @ flourishing gondition, 
and the patronage extended it is a high compliment 
to the thorough mercantile education there imparted. 
From the Chillicothe Ancient Metropolis of May 8, 

1853, 


Mr. Bacon is unrivalled as a teacher—a diploma 
from his College, in Cincinnati, is required as a size 
gua non in obtaining situations in the best merean- 
tile houses in large cities. 

From the Cincinnati Gazette, Nov. 8.1853. 

Mr. Bacon has constructed the upper porticn of his 
building expressly for the purposes of his College, 
and, without any doubt, it is the most complete ar- 
rangement of the kind in the United States. 

From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

This whole institution is undoubtedly the most ele- 
gant and finished establishment, for its purposes, in 
the world. 


K. D. MUSSEY, M. D., W. H. MUSSEY, M, D. 
Qcneaene and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30.4 
PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
GILBERT & CO’S celebrated Piano Fortes. 
e with or without the Molion—The subscriber, 
who is sole agent in this city for the sale of these in 
struments, (the reputation of which has become world- 
wide,) is prepared to offer them at prices which, to 
those wishing to purchase, cannot fail to be satisfac- 
tory. Possessing facilities for obtaining Pianos un- 
surpassed by those of any other house‘in the city, he 
does not hesitate to say that he can present induce- 
ments to buyers not to be found elsewhere. He has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of sec- 
ond-hand Pianos, at bargains, which he fearlessly as- 
serts will defy compotitign. Also, elegant upright, 
grand, and Boudoir Pianos; superior Melodoons, 
made by D. & H. W. Smith; Martin’s Guitars, and 
Brown's Harps. 
Second-hand Pianos, nearly equal to new, at prices 
from $100 to $200. HORACE WATERS, 
333 Broadway, New York, 
Extensive publisher of Music, and-dealer in Mnu- 
s cal Instruments. The trade, teachers, and somina- 
tieg, supplied on the most favorable terms. 
Music sent postage free. Feb. 2. 





A. ARNULD, PATENT AGENT, 
Gry ee the business of furnishing Drawings, 
Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and procu- 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re- 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod. 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
foe of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give their town, coun- 
ty, and State, legibly. ye j 
Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon. C. F. James, 
and Hon. P. Allen, U. 8. Senate. Dec. —6m 


Eldridge's Hill Boarding School, 
For Young Men and Bays. 


HIS Instituiion is pleasantly situated, on a high 
elevation, in a healthy, well-improved, and high- 
ly flourishing neighborhood, Salem county, New Jer- 
sey. The Summer Seasion will commence on the 22d 
of the 5th month, (May,) 1854, and continue twenty- 
two weeks. © 
The usual branches of a liberal and thorough Eng- 
lish education will be taught. 
Terms.— $60 por session. 
For circulars, &c., adds ess 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
March 8—3m = Eldridge’s Hill, Sulem oo.. N. J. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
0 circulate in every county in the Union some 
mort rapid selling, popular, and beautifully il- 
lasirated sabscription books. A small cash capital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . Feb. 16. 








Russia and the Eastern Question. 
BY RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ., M. P, 
wi an introduction by an American Citizen? 
A timely work. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. March. 10, 
YUNG & CARSON, j ‘ 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 
Kae constantly on hand a large stock of Groce- 
ries, which they offer, on the most favorable 


terms. ' Baltimore, Jan. 15 


WALL PAPERS! WALL PAPERS! ; 
YARRISH & HOUGH, Manufacturers and Import- 
ers of Paper-Ifangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, &c., &c., offer the 





sumo at very /ow prices, wholesale or retail. Orders 
promptly attended to. Address, 
PARRISH & TOUGH, 
Jan. 28—19t No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia. 





CLAIM AGENCY, WASHINGTON, D. C 
M THOMPSON & C. C. VENABLE, Attorneys at 
aViec Law, prosecute every description of claims be- 
fore the various Departments of the General (iovern- 
ment, and before Congress, T! 
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A ; : 
86 Nassau st., New York. 
Reference—P. T. Barnum, Eeq., President of the 
Nation 1 Poultry Soziety. 


_ DR. WESSELHOEFT’S WATER CURE. 





of| __. BRATTLELOROUGH, VERMONT, 


Li-rumors to the contrary, continues to receive 
X. patients, for whose recovery and comfurt the un- 
dersigned pledge themselves to spare no pains, 50 
ea hires maintain the fame of the establish- 
“ment. ‘provisions for hydropathie purpoges are 
unrivalled, and i's supply of pure, soft water is abun- 
dant, cool, and palatable at all seasons, without the 
use of ice. 
Dr. B.D Lewenrsas, Resident Physician. 
3 Mrs. F. Wesset.uorrt, Proprietress. 
Mageh 24. ' 
‘ -NORCROSS'’S PLANING MACHINE. 
Y Rota oitg Mechine has just been decid:d 
AYE not to infri e Woodworth Machine, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and I am now 
to se}l rights to use in all parts of the United 
‘ This Machine universal ¢atisfaction. 
ft obtained a Medal both in New York and Boston. 
over the Woodworth Machine, after a trial of three 
weeks. N. G. NORCROSS. 
Lowell, Feb. 14, 1854 


JOHN CALVERLEY, 
ANUFACTURER of Candle Moulds, No. 109 
Race (Sassafras) street, above Third, opposite 
the White Swan Hotel, Philadelphia. Dee. 1—3m 











THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL 
S the largest Quarto published in America, and 
contains more reading matter than any $2 Maga- 
zine, price 25 cents per annum. 

About a year ago, we promised to bestow upon our 
subscribers a premium of $1,600 as soon as their num- 
ber should reach 100,000. - We have also offered pro- 
miums to the amount of $300, to be divided among 
25 persons sending in the largest number of svbseri- 
bers. We hereby announge that all the above pre- 
miums will be awarded on the 25th day of March, 
1854. We are also.offering other inducements to 
subscribers and agents. , 

Sample copies, containing particulars, gent to or- 
der, free of charge. 

Publishers of papers giving this one insertion will 
be placed on our subscription list oS pe year. — 

A. JONE 


: & CO., - 
Jan. 10. Tribune Buildings, New York. 


LAKD OL, SfAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN- 
DLES. 





0.1 Extra Lard Oil, well filtered and free from 
gelatine, manufactured for fine machinery, wool- 
lens, and solar lamps. 

Star and Adamatine Candles, full weight and prime 
quality, warranted to stand the climute of California, 
Agecolins the Indies, and Africa. : 

ers for any qnantity executed promptly. App! 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard ‘Oil, Star and” ‘ 
Adamantine Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 


GkO, W. NEWCOMB, 
Aitorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Hl 


wit pay F saan attention to collecting busi 
ness in Chicago and vicinity. Oct. 20. 
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NED DOW'S 
NE HUNDRED WAYS TO MAKE MONBY, 
consisting of new discoveries, valuable informa- 
tion, and 100 Keceipts, by which persons have clear- 
ed from three to ten dollurs a day the past year. and 
no one can fail to make money. It is suitable for ev- 
ery station in lifo, whether for travelling or a perma- 
nent locality, and something every mechanic, trader, 
and druggist, should have. Upon the receipt o® one 
dollar, post paid, the above will be forwarded. Ad- 
dress M. EDWARD DOW, 

March 13. Boston, Massachusetts. 
CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 

HE above Establishu.ent continues in successful 
operation during the winter as well as summer 
The nuuiber of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the iticrease from year to year, for the 
past six years, until the last season, when the de 
mands of the public far exceoded our power to ac: 
commodate thom. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, from year to year, induces the sub- 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatment give facilities to the inva- 
lid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a sue- 
cers and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
none. | Dec. 8.] T. T. SEKLYK, M. D. 


ALL—AND MOK E—TOGETHER! 
UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, ad/ these 
popular ways of making money, which have claim- 
ed so much ationtion the past year, viz: Prof. Wil- 
liamgon's, Bowman's, Dr. Shriner’s, Dr. Xaupi’s, R 
H. Harnan, Dr. Reese's; I. S. Holt’s, Shipman & 
Co.’s, H. P. Cherry’s, M. I. Cook's, @, C. Anderson’s. 
All of these have been sold, warranted to yield very 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All together, 
though, it is beyond doubt certain that one, two, or 
three of them will suit the wishes of each person look- 
ing out for, some liberally paying business, and thur 
yield perenornney double or treble profits. To 
these have beon added a number of zew plans, never 
before published, and equal, if not superior, to the best 
of the above, and suited to the wants of any whe 
might possibly be unsuited in the first-mentioned. 
The work is complete. Satisfaction is guarantied. 
The whole wiil be sent to’all enclosing $1, postpaid, to 
L. M. E. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $5, 6 copies; 
13. copies, $10. Feb 2- 3t 


BARD & WILSON, 

ANUFACTURERS OF GOLD PENS, of every 
‘A. description, respectfully call the attention of the 
publié and Pen Dealers to their recently patented 
“ANGULAR NIB” Gold Pens. These pens are pro- 
aounced by competent judges to be superior to any 
other now extant. For sale at the manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streets, Phiia- 

delphia. Jan. 21. 








UN THOUSAND 
00K AGENTS and Colporteurs wanted, to sell 
the “ULD BREWERY.” This extraordinarily 
opular work is destined .to have a larger sale than 
Ts. Stowe’s famous book. The first edition demand 
ed was 30,000 copies, which is without example in the 
history of book publi-hing. Five hundred thousand 
readers are ready to purchase this wonderful history 
of reform at the“ Five Points,” when an opportunity 
is presented. Its thrilling narratives have received 
the unanimous verdict of unqualified praise from the 
secular and religious eee a 
N. The most liberal terms will be given. At. 
tractive circulars for canvassing furnished on applica- 
tionto STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 
Mareh 2. x No. 222 Broadway, N.Y. 


A CHARMING BOOK, 
| Ate published, in one boautifully-ornamented 
volume, 4to, Stories for Alice. By a ‘Mother 
With four exquisite designs printed in three tints. 
Cloth, 75 cents; or richly colored, $1; and with gilt 
sides and edges, $1.25. ; 
This new book for children is written by a lady, 
daughter of one of our most enterprising and promi- 
nent merchants, who has long been known as a writer. 
of very attractive powers by a large circle of friends 
io this city, amongst whom her poems have circula 
ted in manuseript. At their urgent reqaest, she has 
given them to the public in this beautiful volume, 
and wo feel sure every young person into whose 
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© eglenficte GILMAN'S HAIR DYE. 

|. The best article over used, as hundreds can tertily 
in this city and surrounding country. Read! (11, 
MAN'S LIQUID NAIR DYE instantar cousiy chang. 
os the hair to a brilliant jet Buck or glossy Brow, 
which is permanent—does not stain or in any way in. 
‘jure the skin: No article ever yot invented which 
will compare with it. We would advise all wh. have 
y hairs to buy it, for it xever fuils.— Boston Pos, 
_ D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent. 




















Ens v8 CHERRY PECTORAL, 


AY 
ae THE RAPID CURE OF 






| COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENUAS, BRONCHITIS 
ag @ COUGH, CROUP, ASTUALA, AND 


3 Aas the numerous discoveries Science ha: 


made in this generation to facilitate the business 
‘of life, increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the 
term of human existence, none can be named of more 
eal value to mankind, than‘ this ‘contribution ¢; 
Chemistry to the Healing Art. A vast trial of its yir 

tues throughqut this broad country, has proven, he 

yond a doubt, that no médicine, or combination of 
medicines, yot known, can 80 surely control and cuce 
the numerous varieties of pulmonary discaso \\ich 
haye hitherto swept from our midst thousands 4:4 
thousands every year. Indeed, there is now abun 

dant reason to believe a Remedy has at length beoy 
found, whieh ean be relied on. to eure Sho most day 

gerous affections of the lungs. Our spaco hero ii} 


not-permit us to publish any proporticn of the cures 


affected by its use, bat we would present the follow. 
ing, arid-refer further inquiry to my American Alina. 
nac, which the agent below named will always jo 
pleased to furnish, free, wherein aro fall particulars, 
and indisputable proof of these statements. 
Orrick or TeANnsrorrarion, 
Tavcivens R. KR, S.C. Aue. 4, 1855. 
Deak Sin: My little son, four years old, har jnst 
recovered from a severe attack of malignant Secartot 
Fever; his throvt was rotten, and every person that 
visited him pronounced him a dend child. Having 
used your Cherry Pectoral in California, in the win 
ter of 1850, for a severe atiack of Bronchitis, with 
entire sucross, 1 was induced to try it on my liitk 
boy. I gave him a teaspoon-full evory three hours, 
commencing in thé morning, and by ten o'clock at 
night I found a decided ehange for the better, ani 
after thrée days’ use, he was able to eat or drink 
without pain. 
Its use in the above-named disease will save many 
a child from a preinature grave, and relieve the anx 
iety of many a fond parent For all affections of the 
Throat and Lungs, I believe it the best medicine ex 
tant. A feeling of the deepest gratitudé prompts me 
in addressing you these lines; but for your important 
discovery, my little boy would now have been in an- 
other world Iam yours with great respect, 
J. D. Powe.i, Supt. Trans. L. R. R. 
J. C. Ayer. 
Roex Hit, Somerset Co, N. J., 
July 2A, 1252. 
Sir: Since your medicine has become known hero, 
it has a greater demand than :ny other cough reme. 
dy we have ever sold. It is spoken of in terms of 
unmeasured praise by ‘those who have nsed it; and } 
know of some cases where the best they ean say of it 
is not too much for the good it has done. I take 
pleasare in selling it, because I kyow that I am giv. 
ing my customers the worth of their money, and I 
feel gratified in seeing the benefit it confers. 
Piease send me a farther supply, and believe ine 
Yours, with-respeet, Jouy. C. Wuitiocr 
P.S. Almost any number of certificates can he 
sent you, if you wish it. 
"Dr. J. C. Ayer. 
Winnsor, C. W., June 26. 1852 
Sim: This may certifythat I have used your C/, 
ry Pectoral for wpwards of one year, and it is my cin 
cere belief that I should have been in my grave ere 
this time if Thad not. It has enred me of a danger 
ous affection of the langs, and I do not overstate wy 
convictions when I tell you itis a priceless remedy. 
Yours, Very respectfully, ; 
j D. A. McCun.in, Attorney at Law. 
J.C. Ayer. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, hinas. 
Seld in Washington by Z. D. GLLMAN, and bs ull 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 





THE PVOPLE’S PATENT OFFICE 

HIS well-known Establishment is still carried on 

under the personal superintendence of its found 

er, ALFRED E. BEACH, by whom all the necessary 

drawings, specifications, and documents, for Patents, 

Cayeats, Designs, Foreign Patents, &c., are prepared 

with the utmost fidelity and despatch, on very mod- 
erate terms. 

Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or 
Inventions, may at all times consult the undersigned 
without charge, either personally at his ctlice, or by 
letter. To those living at a distance, he would stat 
that-all the needful steps necessaty to secure a Paten! 
can be arranged by letter, just as well as if the party 
wero present, and the expense of a journey be thus 
saved. When parties wish to be ivformed as to the 
probability of being enabled to obtain Patente, it will 
be necessary for them to forward by mail a rongh 
outline sketch and description of the invention. N¢ 
tec or charge is made for such examinations. 

All consultations.and business strielly pfivate and 
confidential. 

Models from a distance may be sent by express, or 
otherwise. 

For further information, apply to, or sddregs, post 
paid, ALFRED E. BEACH, 

Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents 

Péople’s Patent. Office, 86 Nassuu st., New Vork 

NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 
RANK LESLIX’S Ladies’ Gazetle of Paris, Lon 
don, and New York Fashions. Published on the 
first of every month, containing all the Newest Fash 
ions in every department of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Cusiume, Jewelry, Ornaments, Furniture, tc. The 
size is large quarto, being twice the size of the Paris 
Fashion Books, is printed on superh paper of the 
finest menufacture, aud profusely illustraied with 
over One Hundred Engravings; in addition to 
which, each part will contain a splendid Color! 
Pilate, xione worth more t-an the price charged for 
the whole part. Arrangements have been completed 
in Paris, whereby the Newest-Fashions will appear in 
this work before the Paris Fashion Books are recois 
_ by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January Ist 
854. 

Itis'by far the best Fashion Book issued in this 
country. We cordially recommend it.— N.} 0 D1/y 
Times. Takes the highest rank among ail jon: nals o! 
its class —JV. Y. Tretune. This isa sup. rb work 
Boston Transcript. Vt is the best record of the fash 
ions now Selitahet.Seindey Times, Philade/phra 
{t con.aius all the neweet fashions, and a colored 
plate of great beauty.— Home Journal. 

One copy, one year, $3 ; two do., $5; four do., $! 
One copy of the Gazette, and one copy of Marper’s 
Putnam's, or Giraham’s Magazines, one year, $5. 

Office No. 6 John street >and al) Booksellers in thc 
United States snd Canadas. March 24 

BUCHANAN ON GRAPE CULTURE, 

AND LONG WORTH ON TIIE STRAWBERRY 


HIS day published, the Fifth Edition, Revised 
One volume 12mo, cloth, 63 cents. : 

This volume should bein the hands of every cult: 
vator of these delicious fruits, for it embodies, ins 
sompact and available form, the experience of accom 
plished and practical. Horticulturists on, subjecis 
which have come directly under their own observn- 
tion for a long series of years. Of a former odition 
of “ Buchanan on the Grapo,” we subjoin a few 
‘ i NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Downing, in his Hortienltwrist, says : “ Tt deals 
more with facts, with actual experience and observe 
tion; and less with speculation, supposition, und be 
lief, than anything on this lopic that has yet appear- 
ed in the United States, In other words, a man way 
teke it, and plant a vineyard, and raise grapes wilh 
success.” = 

“ Furnishes, in a small space, a very great amount 
of instractive information relative to the culture 0! 
the Grape.”— Mermer's and Plinter's Eneyciopedss. 

“ Will be found to convey the most opportune and 
valuable instruction, to ail interested in the subjeci. 
Neil?’s Fruit and Flower Garden. ; 

Those who desire the book sent by mail will re 
sive it, prepaid; by remitting the price, by lelter 
postpaid, to the Publishers. ‘ 

; MOORE, ANDERSON, & CO., 





Cincinnali. 


_ For sale by, LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO. & CO., Phil 
adelphia; IVISON & PHINNEY, New Y ork. 


ENERGETIC BUSINESS MEN 

(NAN find profitable employment in selling (° - 
rich's Last Great Work, 

A HISTORY OF ALL. NATIONS, 

from the earliest period to the present time, or 

© UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

ancient and 
; m. By 8 €. GOODRICH, 

Sot Peior Parloy’s Tales, 

pages, iiluetratod by 70 Maps 

Bound in morocco. : 
foc salein Bookstoves, but 8 

ng Agents, to whom the excli- 
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lve Thousand Copies already Sold ! 
ents. Canyagsers who obtain but ov sn) 
é ti onorgeti c ‘agent, wanted in every 
ty in the United States and Canadas. 
ke, address 
(BR, ORTON, & MULLIGAN, 
Publishers, Auburn, N. ¥_ 


“INDUSTRIOUS POOR 
for $1; in & nice volume, »l! the 
Recoipts, and Discoveries, ¥"” 
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Could Enlalie fi 
better instructor tt 
hood-and guide of 
well as educator, in 
liest? Such wast 
itself for the consi 
trio, three years afte 
i had thought new 
up. 

“No, no,” evied f 
customed seat, an 
gentle wile, and bu 
her teacher. “Dor 
great, lonely world 
more than my 8 
me!” 

“ Ah!” sighed 
curl from that youn 
learn much that Mg 
must have Mary's a 

Falalie raised 
asked, “ Your teach 

“ Life’s stern, sad 

My heart plead 
Mary was firm in h 

- The de girl kk 
sadly, as Rdlali, aff 
‘ Good night,’ passed 
“She leans upon me 
tendrils of her hearg 
must be torn from 
of character to bes 
has for a spirit so 
gained in this dife o 

“Ab, Mary! whe 
heart like yours?” 

“The heart mine 
ed, with a quick, u 
lashes. 

What magic had 
once paie, plain face 
band’s partial eye th 
her expressive featu 

“1 don’l know, M 
tion rippled from my, 
a different being bef@ 
of yours! This new 
of activity and usefi 
my fellow-men and 
prompting owe T thd 

“To the promptin 
ture,” she interrupted 
into its depths, and i 
of mine helped to aw 
not me /” 

But [am not writ 
best of wives. Hea 
ten, save on my hear 
for mortal words car 
daily beauty ! 

So Ealalie went fi 
the often-clouded wo 
far toward the rising 
Messengers of love w¢ 
between ur, howeve 
the post office !—and 
life and heart of my 
as when every evenin 
and told over the da 
gain of ideas. 

“You remember, ¢ 
after an absence of 
ing caution to me: ‘| 
dear five hundred fri 
oughly as you can, 
formed in a day and 
one finds a real frie 
not 4 treasure worth 
troduce to you Grae 

jadge how proud I s 
me friend. 

“You know how I 4 
ing composition’ pub 
lessen a8 the ordeal 
control my thoughts 
clothe them. | summ 
ory of Mary, and her 
I remembered how s! 
in supposing my gyi 
80 much attention’ a 
and, at last, the desp4 
upon me. 7 lost my 
subject. f 

“That troublesom@ 
powering me, howev: 
to read; I could seal 
sentence. That cneo 
the hundred glances 
a glow of enthusiasy 
approval and encour: 
pal, as I sat down, fel 
of iced water upon a 
But strange, furtive | 

veiled lids of several 4 
reation hour, the 1 
shunned me, or brush 
I were a {reshly-impog 
ous whispers. 

“We must complini 
tion, Miss Lincoln !” 
tone, a tall, sinister-lo 
of an excited clique. 
ing of all this flashed 
of playing off the tha 
own. My ‘Lincoln 
Ralph, was fired for t 
blazed to my forehead 
in an instant! Before 
Grace Conway—to w 
idly looked up, as the 
senior clases and of ti 
ward, and laid her ha 

“<For shame, Ma 
with fire in her large 
enough, girls, to sct th 

“They shrunk awa 
at the coming of a su 
who, with an air of e 
ed, observed : 

“<Tt is natural en 
Conway to take her 
isn’t every one that is 
partial guardians!’ 

“The lightest roxe-t] 
my champion, as sh 
“Nonsense ! behave y: 
if you value my advia 
toa stranger and to 
your powers of discri 
of nieety! Como!’ 
turning to me, ‘I like 
and I like your comf 
ruptly, as we passed 
ye oes ‘go, in echool- 

little about each other 
foolish impertineace 
them! Stop crying, d 
simply ludicrous!’ 

*To think of such e 
comfort you by giving 
in that line, to which } 
allusion? Tho first con 
perpetrated within the 
Was voted suspicious 
terhood, and various i 
out against my peace. 
affair came to a crizis. 
1a confusion; not a i¢ 
My plagiarism has bee 
of doubt—my compos 
I deigned noff 
until I was solemnly 
couneil. of teachers. 
trath—that my guardi 
particular effusion 
taken 
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